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LOOK WHAT'S COMING... 
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FOR 1955 


THE DONKEY SAT DOWN 
By Betsy Warren 


Melissa’s donkey was so hard to pull that every- 
one called him Taffy. He sat down at every op- 
portunity and caused the children to tease Melissa 
about him. But Taffy saved the day and was re- 
warded with a sackful of orange peels. Full-color 
and black-and-white illustrations by the author. 
Ages 6-10. May. $1.50 


RICKIE 
By Mary Octavia Davis 


black-and-white illustrations by Dutz. Ages 4-7. 
April. $1.00 


LARRY COMES HOME 
By Curtis Bishop 


Larry Scott’s third season in Little 

ball finds him really coming into 

capable ball player. Mr. Tracy is 

but the assistant coach is 
Perhaps it was he who gave boys tha 
push that sent them as champions all the way 
Williamsport. Ages 9-12. March. $2.00 


CHICHI'S MAGIC 
By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 


Chichi, a small Guatemalan monkey, finds him- 
self in the jungle of Costa Rica. He remembers 
nothing but the face of a beautiful girl. Soon Chichi 
finds a small, golden box and begins wandering 
through Central America. The precious box in- 
vites exciting experiences, and with it in hand 
Chichi finally reaches home. Full-color illustra- 
tions by Elizabeth Rice. Ages 9-12. Published. 
$3.00 


GORDO AND THE HIDDEN TREASURE 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 


Gordo, an inquisitive young raccoon, wanders 
over Mexico in search of a hidden golden treasure. 
After hearing fanciful tales and Aztec legends, he 
returns home from his thrilling adventure and finds 
the hidden treasure almost on his own doorstep! 
Full-color illustrations by Elizabeth Rice. Ages 
9-12. January. $3.00 


THE HEART OF THE WILD 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 

Fourteen stories about animals of North and 
South America are included in this collection. Some 
are heroes; some are not; but in every situation the 
animals’ reactions reveal the innermost feelings of 
the creatures who make their home in the heart 
of the wild. Full-color illustrations by Elizabeth 
Rice. Ages 10-12. April. $3.50 


THE STECK COMPANY @ Publishers @ Austin, Texas 
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WILL THERE BE WAR WITH CHINA? 


IS QUEMOY WORTH DEFENDING? 


Should We Recognize “Two Chinas?” 


For your answers read 


Still the Rice Grows Green 


BY JOHN C. CALDWELL 
Author of China Coast Family and The Korea Story 


Dr. Daniel Poling, Editor of the Christian Herald says: 


“To date nothing approaching Caldwell’s volume has been written covering 
the contemporary scene in the Far East—Particularly China, Formosa, Korea. 
Still The Rice Grows Green is both ominous and hopeful . . . he believes 
that, late as is the hour, we can still recover China and save the East to Freedom 
by following the right guides. . . . Here is a book of flaming indignation but 
factually confirmed, that mixes romance and sheer beauty with those things of 
mass cruelty that are obscene and incredible. 


“For every literate American this is a ‘must’ book—absolutely ‘must’. Write 
that again please—'Absolutely must’.” 


STILL THE RICE GROWS GREEN $3.75 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
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In This Issue 


A review of our Literary Editor, John C. 
Caldwell’s, latest book appears in this issue. This 
is probably Mr. Caldwell’s most important book. 


Warren Bosworth, author of “Georgia Politics 
in the Twentieth Century,” is a student of jour- 
nalism at the University of Georgia. He served 
three years in the Marines, one year on the 


Korean fighting front. 


Miss Inez Burns who lives at 405 Indiana 
Avenue, Maryville, Tennessee gives a vivid de- 
scription of Montvale Springs and the grandeur of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. 


Many of our readers have expressed unusual 
interest in the series on writers in the various 
states hy David J. Harkness. From time to time 
these articles, SOUTHERN 
OBSERVER, have covered all of the Southern 
states and many others especially those in the 
West. Eventually it is expected that this series 


will cover all the forty-eight states. 


published in the 


John C. Caldwell having just returned from 
Yucatan in Mexico has contributed an article 
about the old Mayan civilization that existed in 
the Yucatan Peninsula and Guatemala about which 
our archaeologists are getting more information 
each year. 
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Editorials 
What Next in Russia? 


No American can attempt to completely ex- 


plain events inside Russia. But it is possible to 


make a few guesses as to what is happening be- 


hind the murky smog of double-talk and intrigue 
that has been thrown up around Malenkov’s re- 
signation. 

First, we Americans can have a certain feel- 
ing of satisfaction in knowing that Russia is con- 
fused even as we are confused. But while our 
confusion is openly expressed and debated, that 
in Russia expresses itself in a sudden and dra 
matic change in government. That this change is 
important we can be sure. For Malenkov is the 
first of Communist Russia’s leaders to resign; 
others have died. 

Second, we must never forget that Communism 
is a world government, that events in Moscow 
can reflect events in the satellites, especially that 
an upheaval at the top may reflect serious prob- 
lems in the affairs of Red China, world Com- 
munism’s junior partner in intrigue and crime 

For many months students of Russia have been 
pointing out that the Communists have been faced 
with growing internal problems. John C. Cald- 
well has been reporting on similar problems in- 
side Red China. 
interview with a defected Chinese Red, showing 


A month ago he reported an 


that economic conditions inside China were cha- 
otic, pointing out that Mao’s government was 
struggling with internal problems that made war 
unlikely and not desired. That the Malenkov 
resignation may mean that Communist internal 
affairs are in a truly sorry condition is pointed up 
by this sidelight to his resignation: the bitter, 
threatening speech of Molotov, delivered immedi- 
ately after the resignation. 

The Russians are, after all, humans. They 
are also bullies and when backed into a corner a 
bully will talk big. Molotov’s two and one-half 
hour attack on the United States, his threats of 
atomic warfare, sound suspiciously like the cover- 
up of a bully caught with his guard down. The 
Malenkov resignation taken by itself could mean 
anything. But considered in connection with 
Molotov’s tirade, the events of last month indicate 


that world Communism is in trouble, is trying 
desperately to cover up while it mends fences. 

And if it means anything to the Western World, 
it is this: Now is not the time for appeasement, 
nor the time for further talks of any nature. Com- 
munism is in some kind of trouble, of that we can 
be certain. It is trouble that probably extends 
from Big Brother down through the family. That 
the trouble is basically economic, we can be cer- 
tain. Economic stress has in turn led to wide 
spread dissatisfaction among all the little brothers. 

If the Free World is to exploit Communist dis- 
sention it must be firm, on the problems of 
German rearmament, in the United Nations and 
especially in the Far East. 





Federal Aid to Schools 


Advocates of federal aid to schools who insist 
this is absolutely necessary never explain why the 
federal government is more able to render this 
assistance than the states. Every cent the govern- 
ment collects in taxes comes from the states. There 
can be no decrease in the amount spent if handled 
by the federal government but probably an in- 
crease due to the roundabout method of financing. 

There is not a state in the Union that is unable 
to support its schools. The complete and absolute 
control of the schools should be left with the state 
and local communities. If federal aid ever comes 
to the schools in substantial amounts the federal 
government will find some way to control them 
regardless of any protestations to the contrary 
when appropriations are made. This is one area 
that should be left entirely to the states and this 
can be assured only if the states finance their own 
school systems. 

Why should New York or any of.the wealthier 
states want federal aid to schools? It would mean 
only that this would cost them more than if done 
If federal aid is 
ever given it should be only on a temporary basis 
and restricted entirely to the needy districts. 
Grants-in-aid, as suggested by the President, might 
be helpful temporarily but there would remain the 
danger that such help would lead in the direction 
of complete federal ownership and control of our 
schools. 


directly with their own funds. 
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John Caldwell’s 
Exciting New Book 


3y Forrest F. REED 


What will happen next in China? Is Quemoy 
worth defending? How strong is Communist 
China’ These are but a few of the questions 
being asked by Americans. And in his new book 
Still the Rice Grows Green (Henry Regnery 
Company, $3.75), John Caldwell gives answers 
and poses other questions. 

Dr. Daniel Poling, editor of the Christian 
Herald magazine and himself an outstanding 
authority on Asia and a close personal friend of 
Chiang Kai-shek has this to say of Caldwell’s 
book, “To date nothing approaching Caldwell’s 
volume has been written covering the contem- 
porary scene in the Far East—particularly China, 
Formosa and Korea . . . Here is a book of flaming 
indignation but factually confirmed, that mixes 
romance and sheer beauty with those things of 
mass cruelty that are obscene and incredible. For 
every literate American, this is a ‘must’ book— 
absolutely ‘must’. Write that again please—‘ab- 
solutely must’.” 

“Still the Rice Grows Green” is a story built 
around people, made possible only after thousands 
of miles of travel. In gathering his material, John 
Caldwell spent days with the Chinese Nationalist 
guerrillas, went on raids with them, visited tiny 
outpost islands never before touched by American 
writers. He tells the story of Asia today through 
the people he met in Formosa, Japan and Korea. 
He tells the story of what is happening inside 
Communist China through interviews with scores 
of Communist prisoners and refugees. He adds 
a mass of facts never before made available to 
Americans and he does it with a warmth and ex- 
citement that makes the reading easy. 

There is romance and tragedy, victory and de- 
feat, all through the pages of this exciting bdok 
There are stories of unsung heroes like Tommy 
Hsu, who chose to take a job on the Ta-Chen 
islands because he felt it his duty to do so. There 
are stories like that of little Choi Nam Soon, ten 
year-old Korean girl who walked hundreds of 
miles through the Korean mountains, carrying 


her baby brother on her back. There is a story 
of a little group of lepers, lost and isolated in a 
mountain valley, but who refused to give up and 
who have carved for themselves a way of life. 


John Caldwell does not slight the evil that is in 
Asia. He writes frankly of the cultural ferment, 
the moral disintegration that has come as an after- 
math of war and uncertain peace. But he believes 
there is more good than evil, that given an oppor- 
tunity the evil will be conquered. And he may 
well make many readers uncomfortable for he be- 
lieves the United States has contributed to the 
evil and can, if it wishes, keep the rice growing 
green. 

There is a ring of authenticity in Caldwell's 
story of Asia and well there might be. Seldom 
has as much travel and research gone into the 
writing of a book. He has taken three extensive 
trips to Asia in gathering his material. That 
part of the book dealing with Formosa and Com- 
munist China is especially important. John Cald- 
well was born on the China coast just north of 
embattled Matsu Island. He is among the very 
few Americans who can speak the coastal dialects 
of China. He was able to talk to scores of 
people without an interpreter, was able to thus 
get facts and true feelings. 

“Still the Rice Grows Green’”’ may well be one 
of the most important books of 1955. It could 
It is must reading for all 
Americans who want to judge Asia’s crisis on 
But in 
addition to being crammed with facts, the book is 


not be more timely. 
the basis of facts rather than heresay. 


exciting reading. There is real romance in some 
of Caldwell’s stories of real-life people and of 
their dreams and struggles. 


Southern Authors Receive 
Top Awards 


The high place of Southern writers in the 
American literary field was indicated in the Na- 
tional Book Award gold medals given annually 
for the most distinguished works by American 
writers. The top honors in fiction went to Wil- 
liam Faulkner for his novel “A Fable.” A gold 











medal award in non-fiction went to Joseph Wood 
Krutch a native of Tennessee for his book “The 
Measure of Man.” 

Mr. Faulkner was born in Mississippi and 
lives in Oxford. Mr. Krutch was born in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee and now lives in Tucson, Arizona. 





Some Themes of 


Southern Writers 
By Doris Betts 


It’s almost a shame that the South has not 
produced a rash of bad literature, since there are 
so many excellent reasons why it should have 
done so. Critics could have explained poor South- 
ern writing so easily. The South was nearly 
crushed by the War-Between-the-States in the 
late nineteenth century, leaving the land and the 
people in poor condition. Educational facilities 
for years afterward were the lowest in the United 
States. 


creative work. 


The spirit was not one to encourage 


Yet, out of defeat and loss and sadness, South- 
ern writers have fashioned in this century most of 
the best work that has been done in the field of 
American fiction. And nowhere has this been 
more evident than in the field of the short story, 
a fidhrishing American form which has almost 
eclipsed its European counterparts. 


In short stories and novels they have explored, 


criticized, and nurtured the past and the traditions 
of the South. Some writers have emerged pro 
testing against racial intolerance, against the state 
of the poor white, against the emphasis on the past 
to the detriment of the future. T. S. Stribling, 
Erskine Caldwell, and Lillian Smith are among 
these protest writers. 

But the deeper protests and criticisms have 


been uttered by writers who also saw values in 


Southern tradition which they wanted to praise, 


to hold up alongside the failings. 
written earnestly to correct the wrongs of South 
ern living, but many of them have urged the new 


generations to hold fast to what is best in the 


traditions and legends of the South 


Urs. Retts lives at Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


They have 
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Some have returned to the tradition of the 
land, the importance of Nature, of using her 
wisely and fairly. This is one theme used by 
William Faulkner. He has also drawn directly 
on the Civil War experience in such novels as 
“The Unvanquished.” 

The folklore of the South has also served well 
its writers, although it is often polished and 
changed. Carson McCullers’ “The Ballad of the 
Sad Cafe” is an example of folk-inspired story 
telling. 

Southern heroes have proved fertile material 
for such authors as Allen Tate (Stonewall Jack- 
son) and Burke Davis, Robert Penn Warren 
(John Brown) and John Crowe Ransom. Such 
novels as “All the Kings Men” have taken a close 
look at the tendency to demagoguery, which is 
also a Southern phenomenon. 

Two recently published short story collections 
have shown Southern writers still in the ascend- 
ancy in national short fiction. Miss Flannery 
O’Connor, who lives and writes in Milledgeville, 
Georgia, was third prize winner in the O’Henry 
awards for 1955. Also represented in that col- 
lection were: Mary Dewees Fowler, Maryland; 
Shirley Ann Grau, New Orleans, Louisiana; John 
Graves, Texas; William Shultz, graduate of the 
University of Virginia; and Max Steele, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

The 1954 “Best” story collection told the same 
story, including such authors as: Ward Dorrance, 
Virginia; LeGard Doughty, Augusta, Georgia; 
Randall Jarrell, Greensboro, N. C.; Frances Gray 
Patton, Durham, N. C.; Vurrell Yentzen, native 
of Texas. 

Miss Grau, who placed in the O’Henry collec- 
tion, is being hailed as one of the South’s new 
talents and was recently featured in Mademoiselle 
magazine. Her first book, a story collection The 
Black Prince was published by Knopf in January. 
Louisiana has another new writer in Clyde Miller 
ff Alexandria, who was one of four authors in 
sallentine’s highly successful New Short Novels 
Another Southerner, Shelby 
Foote, was also represented in that book. 


published last year 


And of course a host of other names come to 
mind: Peter Taylor, Robie Macauley, Lettie 
Rogers, Ben Lucien Burman, Glenn Scott, Lucy 
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Furman, David Duncan, Hollis Summers, Caro- 
line Gordon, A. B. Guthrie, Elizabeth Hardwick, 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, James Still, Jesse 
Stuart, Eudora Welty, Truman Capote, James 
Street, Manley Wade Wellman, Inglis Fletcher, 
Elizabeth Boatright Coker, Andrew Glaze, Eliza- 
beth Pollet, Calder Willingham, Phillips Russell, 
Hamilton Basso, Paul Green, LeRoy Leatherman, 
Katherine Anne Porter, William Goyen, William 
March, Harnett Kane, Francis Cook, James Cox, 
Ellen Glasgow, Harris Downey, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Marjorie Kinan Rawlings, Roark Brad- 
ford, Robert Ruark, and others too numerous to 
mention. 

The sum and substance of it seems to be that 
Southerners are not only amazingly prolific and 
varied writers, but also amazingly good writers. 
Perhaps our sense of time, tradition, and folklore 
have stimulated creativity ; perhaps the feeling of 
loss and change and expansion has supplied an 
impetus. Whatever the reasons, the South has 
produced more than a regional literature. It has 
used its own material and it has transcended it 
It may well be proud of the place it has earned in 
the field of American letters. 





Georgia Politics in the 
Twentieth Century 


By WARREN BosworRTH 


During the twentieth century Georgia has 
surged forward as the spearhead for a new, 
progressive South. Once the butt of criticism 
and ridicule by out-of-staters, Georgia today is 
the bustling nerve center of Dixie. Her progress 
over the past fifty-four years can be attributed 
to the unceasing contributions made by an army 
of empire-building sons who have stepped into the 
political circle to chart the old state’s modern day 
destiny. 

Men from every walk of Georgian life—lawyers, 
farmers, doctors, businessmen, editors, and vete- 
rans—have taken part in the rebirth of the Em- 
pire State of the South. Georgia, like most of 
her sister states in the South, has remained stead- 


Warren Bosworth is a student in the Henry Grady 
School of Journalism, University of Georgia, Athens. 





fast in the Democratic fold since the days follow- 
ing Reconstruction; nevertheless, despite an al- 
most blind loyalty to the one-party system, har- 
mony hasn’t always existed among members of 
the state’s Democratic family. More often than 
not, the Georgia political arena has been a steam- 
ing hotbed of wild, free swinging hammer-and- 
tongs clashes for the sweepstakes. 

Under the state’s unique county-unit system of 
voting, similar to the electoral-college nationally, 
the ballot battles have taken on added impetus. 
The balance of power in Georgia rests not in the 
big metropolitan areas but rather in the numerous 
small rural counties. Political aspirants make 
sure that the small-county farmer is the mbst 
courted man around election time. 


The twentieth century has bred the stormiest, 
and most electrifying, exciting, and colorful breed 
of political personalities in Georgia’s long history. 
For the most part, the political giants have come 
from the give-and-take school of the cracker barrel 
forums and “stump” circuits. Since there is only 
a handful of Republicans to challenge the field, 
the Democrats have resorted to many bitter intra- 
party factional fights over the years gone by. But 
nobody seems to care. When the campaign cara- 
vans start chugging up and down state and every 
little crossroads becomes a battleground for bal- 
lots, the political fever spreads like a prairig fire. 

Let us, then, go back and look at the men that 
have written Georgia’s political history in the 
twentieth century. 

1900-1910 

At the turn of the century the old Confederate 
influence was dying out. Prosperity was slowly 
climbing back, but a troublesome racial situation 
was beginning to draw stirring attention in all 
circles. The Populists, once strongly-entrenched 
in Georgia, were still kicking up dust, but their 
influence was about gone too. 

Governor Allen Chandler, who had _ been 
elected to his first term in 1898, held the distinc- 
tion of being the state’s first governor in the new 
century. He was elected to a second term in 1900 
without opposition. 

In the gubernatorial election of 1902, Joseph 
M. Terrell, Attorney-General during the Chandler 
administration, was elected to the governorship 
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over Judge James K. Hines, the Populist standard 
bearer, by over 73,000 votes. Terrell was re- 
nominated in 1904 to a second term without meet- 
ing any opposition. The Populists, realizing their 
weakness at the polls, didn’t enter a candidate. 

The stage was then set for the first real heated 
election of the young century. In 1906 two of the 
day’s prominent Georgians—Hoke Smith and 
Clark Howell—were pitted against each other for 
the Democratic gubernatorial nod. Howell, editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, and Smith, owner of 
the rival Atlanta Journal, were old political ene- 
mies from way back. Actually the race was a five- 
man affair, but it was the Howell-Smith duel that 
captivated the voter’s imagination. Smith, run- 
ning on a platform advocating the “Grandfather 
clause”, made a passionate plea to the voters to 
elect him and insure the return of government to 
white man rule. Tom Watson and his Populist 
following joined the Smith camp, and Clark 
Howell was swept aside in the primary after a 
bitter and furious fight. The Republicans entered 
the general election of that year but to no avail. 
Their candidate, J. B. Osburn, was crushed under 
the Hoke Smith landslide 76,962 to 148. 


For the next several years to come, Governor 
Smith (later a United States Senator) was in 
constant warfare with his political adversaries. 
Hg did, however, keep his promise to return the 
government to white man rule. Thousands of 
Negro voters were eliminated from politics when 
the “Grandfather clause” became a constitutional 
amendment in 1908. 


Three days after the General Assembly of 1907 
adjourned, Governor Smith fired Railroad Com- 
missioner Joseph M. Brown over the conflicting 
issue of port rates. The reverberations that swept 
the state were to have a decided bearing on the 
primary of 1908. 

Whether he wanted it or not, Joe Brown was 
projected into the 1908 election as opposition to 
Governor Smith. The Governor’s popularity had 
dropped in 1907 when he denounced the county- 
unit system of voting. Newspapermen, covering 
the torrid campaign of 1907, had tagged Brown 
as “Little David.” The nickname worked psy- 
chological wonders in the wild, backwoods coun- 
try. Brown added steam to his bandwagon and 


rolled past the “Goliath of Georgia politics”— 
Hoke Smith. “Little David” won by a 12,000 
vote majority. 

Smith was down but not out. He returned 
two years later and won the governorship from 
Brown in a rough and tumble brawl, 73,387 votes 
to Brown’s 71,683 votes. After the primary vic- 
tory, Smith extended the olive branch to his op- 
ponents. Brown died hard. He announced his 
candidacy as an independent in the general elec- 
tion. The Democrats, however, refused to aban- 
don their Party nominee, and Smith crumbled 
“Little David’s” independent bid 95,000 to 17,000. 

In November of 1910, death claimed Georgia's 
junior United States Senator Alexander Stephens 
Clay. Senator Clay had been a member of the 
Senate 13 years. His vacancy was filled by 
ex-Governor Terrell until the General Assembly 
could convene and elect a new member. Shortly 
thereafter Senator Terrell died. 

1910-1920 

When the state legislature met in 1911 they 
elected Governor Smith to the U. S. Senate. 
The Honorable John M. Slaton, president of the 
senate in the General Assembly, was named the 
state’s acting Governor. Slaton immediately 
called a special governor’s election. Joe Brown 
was elected to the governorship again. He served 
out the short term and was succeeded by John 
Slaton, who won the 1912 election over three op- 
ponents. 

Everything, however, was far from being serene 
on the political front in 1912. Tom Watson, the 
old storm center of controversy, returned to the 
state wars. For the next several years to come he 
commanded the political show. 

A few months after Governor Slaton had taken 
office an unfortunate situation ignited a chain re- 
action of events that gripped the state for several 
years. A Jew named Leo Frank was convicted 
of assaulting and murdering a young girl. De- 
velopments growing out of the Frank case caused 
wild disorder in 1915. 

Irn February of 1914 Senator Augustus O. 
Bacon died following an illness. The state’s sen- 
ior Senator’s vacant seat was filled by appointee 
William S. West. The following summer sizzled 
with a five-man clash for the Senate seat. Gov- 
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ernor Slaton, Thomas Felder, and U. S. Repre- 
sentative Thomas Hardwick were leading con- 
tenders for the job. The campaign for the Senate 
was the first one that the general public could 
vote in. Prior to 1914 all members of the U. S. 
Senate had been elected to their office by the state 
legislature in accordance with the United States 
Constitution. Slaton led the field in popular bal- 
loting but was short in county-unit votes. Felder 
threw his 91 unit votes to Hardwick, and the 
former U. S. Representative was elected. 


While Slaton, Hardwick, and Felder had been 
battling it out for the Senate, a gubernatorial cam- 
paign had been in full swing. Three candidates— 
Judge Nat Harris, Dr. G. L. Hardman, and J. 
Randolph Anderson—had hooked up in a vigor- 
ous fight for the governorship. Judge Harris 
won and thus became the last Confederate veteran 
to aspire to the governor’s mansion. He defeated 
his nearest rival, Dr. Hardman, by 14,000 votes. 


The ugly Leo Frank case reappeared in late 
1914. Governor Slaton, thinking the evidence 
against Frank not conclusive, commuted his sen- 
tence. The lightning struck! Watson opened 
war on Slaton. He claimed that Slaton had sold 
out to the Jews and called on the people to hang 
Frank and then “get the Governor.” Some 
months later, a mob took Frank from his jail 
cell and lynched him. Following the lynching and 
an assault on Governor Slaton’s home, the Frank 
incident became the burning issue up and down 
the state. Hugh Dorsey, prosecuting attorney in 
the Frank case, was boomed for the governorship 


by Watson. 


Dorsey entered the 1916 gubernatorial campaign 
and unseated Governor Harris by a 35,000 vote 
majority. He capitalized on the issue again in 
1917 and was elected to a second term. Mean- 
while, Watson was still on the warpath raising 
hell. He went after President Wilson but to no 
avail. After President Wilson was re-elected, 
Watson turned his bitterness and hatred on the 
Pope and Catholics, blaming them for Georgia’s 
ills. 

As the twentieth century approached the third 
decade, new storm clouds were gathering. Wat- 
son let it be known that he was after Hoke Smith's 
seat in the Senate. 


1920-1930 


The ‘Roaring Twenties’ opened with a thunder- 
ing cresendo. Senator Hoke Smith, Governor 
Dorsey, and Watson were thrown into the same 
ring to battle it out for the Senate seat. Watson, 
using every trick in his bag of political hokus 
pocus, upset Senator Smith in the primary, taking 
103,137 votes to Smith’s 56,357. In the guber- 
natorial race of the same year Thomas Hardwick, 
who had lost his seat in the Senate to William 
Harris in 1918, defeated Clifford Walker 98,655 
to 90,277. Governor Hardwick’s stay in the 
governor's mansion was shortlived. Walker 
turned the tables in 1922, defeating Hardwick 
by a lopsided margin. Governor Hardwick only 
carried 42 counties and 112 unit votes as com- 
pared to Walker’s 118 counties and 300 unit vote 
total. 


The stormy career of Senator Tom Watson 
ended on September 22, 1922, when the fiery 
figure succumbed to an acute asthma attack. Gov- 
ernor Hardwick then made national history by 
appointing Mrs. Rebecca Latimer Felton to serve 
in the Senate vacancy until an election could be 
held. Mrs. Felton, wife of a late, distinguished 
member of the U. S. House of Representatives, 
became the first woman in the United States to 
serve in the Senate. 

Three candidates entered the race for the 
vacated Senate seat. Governor Hardwick and 
Seaborn Wright were candidates along with a 
Georgia Supreme Court Justice named Walter F. 
George. Wright and Governor Hardwick started 
fast in the race, but George turned on the heat 
and won in a runaway, winning 304 of the im- 
portant county unit votes. Hardwick gained 80 
unit votes, and Wright was only able to pick up 
20. Senator George went to Washington and has 
held the same Senate seat for the past 33 years. 
Today he’s the Senate’s senior member and 
Speaker Pro Tempore. After his initial victory 
in 1922, he won full six-year terms in 1926, 1932, 
1938, 1944 and 1950. Senator George’s last seri- 
ous Opposition came in 1938 when he encountered 
Eugene Talmadge and Lawrence Camp in a bitter 
showdown. Even Franklin Roosevelt, who came 
to Georgia to campaign for Camp, couldn’t dim 
Senator George’s popularity among the state’s 
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voters. When the late President came to Barnes- 
ville in 1938 to dedicate a rural electrification 
project, and as part of his “purge” campaign 
against Democratic senators that had opposed his 
New Deal, Mr. Roosevelt asked the Georgians to 
elect Camp. His wishes were unheeded, however, 
and Senator George went back to Washington. 


After Watson’s death the wool hat crowd (small 
farmers), who had followed him with almost fa- 
natical-like devotion, became disgruntled, disorgan- 
ized, and leaderless. Their power in the state 
political arena was riddled and thus left Governor 
Walker with only token opposition when the 1924 
primary rolled around. Walker ran roughshod 
over his rivals and was elected to a second term. 
When Walker’s tenure was up in 1926, Lamartine 
G. Hardman stepped into the fight for the gov- 
ernorship and was elected, winning over several 
strong foes. Governor Hardman was renominated 
and elected to a second term in 1928 

1930-1940 

The third decade of the twentieth century pro- 
duced a series of new political fireworks and 
faces. Two new names to be emblazoned in 
Georgia’s history came forward in the early thir- 
ties to write a new epoch during the hectic hey- 
days of depression and the New Deal. The first 
to come forward was Richard B. Russell, Jr. Mr. 
Russell, son of a distinguished Georgia Supreme 
Court Justice, had several years of service in the 
state legislature to his record. He announced 
himself for governor in the 1930 race and went 
on a whirlwind campaign over the state denounc- 
ing the distressing state problems. His vigorous 
appeal to the voters worked miracles at the polls, 
and he was elected to the governorship as the 
youngest chief executive in the state's history. 

Governor Russell hammered through the Re 
organization Act of 1931 which simplified, stream- 
lined, and improved the state government. The 
young governor’s earnestness and straight forward 
handling of the state’s problems paid dividends 
in 1932. When Georgia’s senior U. S. Senator 
William Harris died in 1932, Governor Russell 
appointed Major John Cohen as acting-Governor 
and he ran for the unexpired term left vacant by 
Senator Harris’ death. He overpowered U. S 
Represenative Charles R. Crisp in the special elec 


tion and became Georgia’s junior senator. 


The race for the governorship was wide open 
that year. Ten candidates entered the battle royal 
for the right to become the state’s chief executive. 
Of the lot, Eugene Talmadge, former state agri- 
culture commissioner, was the most widely-known. 
Always a champion of the state’s farmers, Mr. 
Talmadge carried his rip-snortin’ campaign 


through the small backwoods areas, drumming up 
the votes. He carried 42% of the entire votes cast 
that year and buried his nine adversaries under 
in defeat. 

After assuming the governorship Mr. Talmadge 
declared open war on the New Deal, attracting 
nationwide attention when he went into the busi- 
ness of slashing state taxes and extending the 
executive's powers to broad, new reaches. His 
popularity surged to a new high during his re- 
election bid for the governorship in 1934. At- 
tacking the New Deal spectre with new vigor, he 
swept all but three of the state’s counties from 
Judge Pittman. The Talmadge victory was hailed 
in the political world as another drubbing ad- 
ministered the New Dealers. 

Limited by the state constitution to two con- 
secutive terms, Talmadge then entered his candi- 
dacy in 1936 against the popular Senator Russell. 
The junior senator blasted Talmadge’s bid for the 
Senate to smittereens. Senator Russell won a 
popular vote of 256,154 to Talmadge’s 134,000. 
The Talmadge camp took on another defeat when 
gubernatorial candidate Charles Redwine lost to 
E. D. Rivers that same election day. 

Redwine, former president of the state senate, 
and Rivers, former speaker of the House in the 
General Assembly, had battled tooth and nail for 
the gubernatorial nod. Judge Blanton Fortson, a 
third candidate in the race, didn’t make too much 
difference. Rivers compiled over a 110,000 vote 
majority to shatter Redwine’s gubernatorial 
dreams. 

Governor Rivers, upon taking office, immedi- 
ately plunged the state into a “Little New Deal.” 
Despite scandals and embarrassing deficits plus a 
mounting tax load, Governor Rivers was success- 
ful in his re-election jaunt of 1938, defeating J. 
J. Mangham and Hugh Howell in a hotly-con- 
tested campaign. In the senate race of that year, 
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Senator George was triumphant over ex-Governor 
Talmadge and the FDR-endorsed Lawrence 
Camp. 

1940-1950 

The 1940 gubernatorial race was a three-cor- 
nered affair. Eugene Talmadge, Abit Nix, and 
Columbus Roberts were in the running for the 
governor's job. Talmadge still had his old magic 
touch on the rural vote and came through with 
his third victory as governor. During 1941 and 
1942 Georgia experienced another anti-New Deal 
administration under Mr. Talmadge. 

Ellis Arnall, youthful attorney-general and pro- 
tege of the Rivers’ administration, won the govern- 
orship in 1942 and upon taking office immediately 
endorsed a program that was to bring several 
radical changes to the state government. During 
his administration the voting age was lowered 
from 21 to 18; the poll tax was abolished; the 
system was established and a new State 
written the one 


merit 
Constitution was to abolish 
adopted in 1877. 

The 1945 revised by a 
twenty-three man commission and presented to 
the people of the state for ratification. The new 
constitution was ratified by a vote 60,065 to 
34,417. The adoption gave Georgia the distinc- 


tion of being the first state in the American union 


Constitution of was 


to adopt a constitution proposed by a commission 
rather than by a constitutional convention. 
Governor Arnall ended his second term in 1947 
Another scorching and furious ballot war took 
place on the hustings in 1946. Four candidates— 
James V. Carmichael, E. D. Rivers, Hoke O’Kel- 
ley and Eugene Talmadge—tossed their hats into 
the political ring. From start to finish, the 1946 
scramble was a knockdown-dragout bout for the 
votes that carried a tremendous interest over the 
state. When the ballots were in, Carmichael had 
the victory in popular votes, but Talmadge had 
the majority of county unit votes and in Georgia 
those are the ones that count. In popular votes 
Carmichael had 313,389 to Talmadge’s 297,245. 
Talmadge, however, had swept the small rural 
areas clean and had 242 unit votes to his credit 
But Eugene Talmadge never sat in the chief 
executive’s chair. About a month before his in- 


auguration, he died. Immediate confusion arose 





concerning who was going to become the new 
governor. Mr. Talmadge’s son, Herman, con- 
tended that he should be the governor on the basis 
of the fact that he received the second highest 
number of votes in the general election, as a write- 
in candidate. Mr. M. E. Thompson claimed the 
right as governorship by virtue of the fact he had 
been elected lieutenant-governor. The state con- 
stitution, however, didn’t provide for succession 
if the Governor-elect died before taking office. 

Herman Talmadge’s claim of office was upheld 
by the General Assembly but the case was ap- 
pealed to the State Supreme Court and the deci- 
sion was reversed. Mr. Thompson was sworn 
in as governor for a two-year term. In 1948 
Thompson and Talmadge ran for the remaining 
two year term. Talmadge carried both the pop- 
ular and unit votes by big margins, defeating 
Thompson in unit votes 312 to 98. 

1950-1955 

The 1950 governor’s race was a replay of the 
1948 election. Governor Talmadge and M. E. 
Thompson’s personal feud overshadowed the other 
three candidates making the primary run. The 
candidates toured the state in a roaring, bitter, 
mud-slinging campaign that never slowed down. 
When the votes were finally cast, Herman Tal- 
madge was elected to a full four-year term be- 
ginning in 1951. Governor Talmadge received 
295 unit votes to Mr. Thompson's 115 votes. 


During the Talmadge administration, Georgia 


made matchless advances in the six-year period. 
During Governor Talmadge’s administration more 
money was supplied for education than all pre- 
ceeding administrations combined since the public 
school system was in 1871. Industry 
and business development boomed to a new high 


founded 


as did other phases of progress. 

The latest election in Georgia was last year. 
Lieutenant-Governor Marvin Griffin was elected 
as Georgia’s 72nd Governor. Mr. Griffin, a long- 
time friend of Governor Talmadge and his lieuten- 
ant-governor for both terms, ran on a “Keep 
Segregation” platform, advocating most of the 
He the 
nine-man (eight men and one woman) race rolling 


Talmadge policies. made shambles of 


up a tremendous vote both on the popular and 
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county-unit ballots. Senator Russell was re- 
elected to the Senate unopposed. 


The political history of the Empire State of 
the South is marching on today, adding new mean- 
ing by the hour. Governor Griffin has taken over 
the duties of his office with the same vigor, vitality, 
and leadership that was the trademark of his em- 
pire-building predecessors. 





Exploring Yucatan 
By Joun C. CALDWELL 


Your literary editor, tired of the vagaries of 
Mao Tse-tung and company, has just had an ex- 
citing combination business-vacation trip in Yuca- 
tan, home of the Mayan Indians. Most literate 
Americans have read something of the Mayans, 
of the culture developed in Yucatan centuries 
ago. But I can guarantee that few will be pre- 
pared for the magnificence of the Mayan ruins 
or for the other exciting adventures that await 
the traveler in Yucatan. 


The Yucatan peninsula, comprised by three of 
Mexico’s least known provinces, is not beautiful. 
The country is flat and jungle-covered. All 
rivers run underground. There is not even a 
creek or a rivulet to be seen. It is all the more 
surprising, as one drives through this ugly jungle, 
to suddenly see the towering ruins of the ancient 
Mayan civilization. No one knows just how 
many buried cities there are in Yucatan; some 
estimates go as high as 100. 
been partially restored. 


Five cities have 
Of these the most in- 
teresting are the ruins at Chichen Itza and those 
at Uxmal. 


Chichen Itza is the best known and most ex 
tensive and it is well worth seeing. The first 
ruin one sees approaching the area on an excellent 
highway is the magnificent pyramid called the 
“Castillo.” This building is in an excellent state 
of preservation, a thrill to see and a greater thrill 
to climb. There are four sets of steps to the 
temple on top of the pyramid. 
hundred and sixty-five steps. 
easy enough. 


There are three 
The climbing is 
3ut when the visitor looks down 
trouble begins, for the steps are about as straight 


up and down as steps can be. It is not at all a 





rare occasion when some visitor gets to the top 
and then is afraid to start back. 

There are many other ruins near the Castillo. 
Among the most interesting are the Ball Court, 
a structure where the Mayan blue bloods once 
played ball; the temple of the warriors; the Ob- 
servatory and the Nunnery. 

The Mayans first occupied the Chichen Itza 
area in the year 514. However, most of the ruins 
are of a later period. On one temple there is a 
hieroglyphical inscription that corresponds to the 
year 879. It is thought that most of the great 
buildings were erected around the year 1000. 

I have mentioned that there are no rivers in 
Yucatan. All the streams run underground, to be 
seen only in vast chasms known as “cenotes”. 
These are tremendous sink holes, seventy-five to 
one hundred feet deep and the cenotes were im- 
portant in Mayan life. It was from these holes 
that the Indians got their water; and into the ce- 
notes they threw sacrifices to the Rain God. 
Thousands of Indian maidens lost their lives in 
this manner. And it is thought that there is much 
gold and other jewelry at the bottoms of some of 
the most sacred cenotes. 

Almost as surprising as the Mayan ruins is the 
magnificent Mayaland Hotel, three minutes walk 
from the Castillo. One would hardly expect to 
find state-side luxury far out in the jungle. But 
the Mayaland offers just that—swimming pool, 
magnificent rooms and food, all in the setting of 
a flower-filled jungle garden. According to local 
folks, the Mayaland is terribly expensive. It costs 
about $10 a day, meals included. The same ac- 
commodations at a Florida resort would run to 
three times as much. 

One of the joys of visiting Yucatan is the ex- 
pense. It is a one hundred and fifty mile round 
trip from Merida, the capital, to the ruins at 
Chichen Itza. But the taxi fare is just $11! 

My family of four spent ten days in Yucatan 
and our total expenses came to $50! Consider 
for instance one meal we had: sword fish steaks, 
enough for eight people—costing twenty cents! 
Oranges, fresh off the trees, cost $1 per ten dozen! 
Our house, a comfortable Spanish-style home on 
the beach at Progresso, rents for $18 a month. 
Our maid-cook drew a salary of $4 a week. 
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Even in Merida, the modern capital of Yucatan, 
it is possible to get a first class hotel room at $4, 
including meals. I have traveled all over the 
world and I have found no place quite like it. 

Yucatan does not, however, offer much for 
those who seek bright lights. There are few 
night clubs. But for the person who likes to 
browse amongst the ruins of a 1500 year old civil- 
ization, who likes to hunt, or who just enjoys 
sitting in the sun on a lovely beach, Yucatan offers 
hrills and enjoyment. It is surprisingly easy 
From New Orleans, Merida is a 
two and one half hour flight. There are four 
planes a week. The round trip cost from New 
Orleans is just $99. 

Yet as close as it is, Yucatan is another world, 
an ancient world that moves at a much slower 


to reach too. 


pace. There are thousands of Indians who still 
speak the Mayan language, who have hardly 
been touched by the passage of centuries. It is a 
world well worth visiting. 





Montvale, The Saratoga of 


The South 


By INEz Burns 


Against the magnificence and purple grandeur 
of the Great Smoky Mountains in East Tennessee 
stretches a rugged “outlier” range of lower moun- 
tains, called the Chilhowees, which stretches from 
the Little Pigeon to the Little Tennessee River. 
Behind this range are snuggled the beautiful 
coves for which this section is noted. Along the 
northwest slopes of the Chilhowee range are found 
many mineral springs, at least six of which have 
been developed into resorts. It is interesting that 
only one mineral spring, Line’s Spring in Wear’s 
Cove, was developed in the coves back of the 
Chilhowee range. 

Montvale Springs was the first and most im- 
portant of these resorts and overshadows the 
others in every respect. The resort was located 
in a small vale snug against the foot of the Chil- 
howee range, behind a string of “knobs” or low 
mountains, and walled in by virgin forest against 
the foot of the Chilhowee range. 


Miss Surns les at Maryville, Tennessee 


The Montvale of today gives the casual visitor 
no idea of the prestige it once enjoyed as a water- 
ing-place. The jeans-clad youngsters who wander 
over the semi-neglected lawns and dim paths of 
this storied estate have no conception nor appre- 
ciation of the grandeur and romance attached to 
this setting. While they swing to the rhythm 
of the popular square dance and dine on “hot 
dogs” in the informal atmosphere of the present 
lodge, they give no thought to the departed gran- 
deur of an age of seven-course dinners and formal 
balls of fifty years ago. It is a far cry from the 
elaborate formal dancing and gorgeous dress of 
1855 to the blue jeans and “jitterbugging” of 1955. 

Tradition says that Jesse Wallace and Jesse 
Thompson found and named the springs many 
years prior to 1832 when Daniel D. Foute en- 
tered several thousand acres of mountain land near 
the two mineral springs and built the first hotel, 
a rustic two-story log affair in which he enter- 
tained his guests. His advertisement, hand-writ- 
ten in 1832, described the healing qualities of 
“Montvale” or “Bethesda Springs,” and has been 
preserved by a grand-daughter in Texas. At the 
time that he opened the hotel, he bought the 
Black Sulphur Spring tract on the road to Mont- 
vale to furnish a variety of mineral waters for his 
guests. 


? 


MONTVALE was later described as the “foun- 
tain of youth and health”. Foute belonged to a 
family of inn-keepers and no doubt knew all the 
tricks of the trade. He developed the springs 
and made them accessible and popular. He planted 
extensive vineyards and orchards on the mountain 
slopes. He laid out and built roads and trails. He 
built a road from Maryville through Murray Gap 
to intersect the Calloway-Parsons and Unicoi turn- 
pikes to Georgia and North Carolina. He built the 
pack trail which later became the “Cooper” road 
from Maryville to Cades Cove, and the Foute Trail 
from Montvale through Happy Valley to Greg- 
ory’s Bald and back by way of the Cooper road 
and Gold Creek to “Look Rock.” From Look 
Rock on the Crest of the ridge above the hotel 
one can look out over that vast mosaic of woods 
and fields which is the valley of East Tennessee. 
From the Smokies on the east to where the Cum- 








berlands meet the horizon on the west the pano- 
rama stretches north and south into nothingness. 
There is no more gorgeous view anywhere than 
that to be seen from this point. Many writers 
and orators, among them Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
Robert Y. Hayne, “Parson” Brownlow, Sidney 
Lanier, Mary Noailles Murfree and Charles Todd, 
received the inspiration for much of their finest 
work from this point. Hayne and Brownlow are 
said to have used the rock for a rostrum from 
which to practice their oratory. 


Daniel D. Foute was the proprietor until 1850 
when he sold the estate to Asa Watson, a Missis- 
sippi Planter and a world traveler. Watson re- 
placed the rustic hotel with a three-story, seven- 
gabled affair described as the “largest and best to 
be found anyplace in all the southwest.” About 
sixty cottages were erected which made total pro- 
visions for three or four hundred guests. Part 
of these cottages were set apart from the rest 
for the use of colored servants of guests. Besides 
enlarging the facilities Asa Watson did extensive 
landscaping on the twenty-acre lawn. Today there 
are cypress, gingko trees, incense cedar, scotch 
broom, pawlonia, and many other trees, and 
shrubs not indigenous to this section scattered over 
the slopes of the neglected hotel lawns which bear 
witness to the work of Asa Watson. 


Regular stage lines operated from Knoxville, 
25 miles away, by way of Maryville had been es- 
tablished in 1837. The hotel could be reached 
from Maryville by either the “upper” or “lower” 
road. Both routes were indescribably beautiful 
Either way, the road wound two or three miles 
along a sparkling stream banked with blooming 
laurel, azalea, rhododendron, and fringe trees in 
season and the verdure of ferns, wild flowers, and 
shrubbery against a background of massive oaks 
and huge poplars. This approach was a marvel- 
ous build-up and established a mood receptive to 
an existence of relaxed, leisurely pleasure 


3 


By 1855 the popularity of Montvale probably 
reached its peak. Planters came from Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, and 
South Carolina to escape the humid heat and fever 
of the coastal towns and to enjoy the leisurely 
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social life of this inland resort. No roster of the 
guests of this period has been found, but it is 
known from various sources that many celebrities 
were regular patrons. At this time John Mitchell, 
the exiled Irish patriot, came from New York 
to East Tennessee and settled in Tuckaleechee 
Cove some twenty miles away. Great excitement 
was occasioned at Montvale by the news and the 
Montvale guests (“Southern judges, members of 
the Legislature and no end of colonels”) sent a 
messenger to Mitchell to invite him to come to 
Montvale as their guest. Mitchell spurned their 
invitation, saying that he was a farmer and not a 
martyr. However, Mitchell spent part of the next 
season at Montvale, and to him we are indebted 
for the best contemporary description of life at 
Montvale. In 1856, he wrote to his sister in 
Ireland: “Montvale Springs is one of the great 
watering-places of the south. It is a vast wooden 
house with accommodations for three or four 
hundred guests. Many families from Georgia, 
\labama and Louisiana spend some time here in 
summers and drink the sulphurous waters.” He 
observed later that most of the guests were from 
Georgia. There was a brass band and dancing 
every night. The band stand is one of the few 
Mitchell also 
remarked that he had never seen such gorgeous 
dressing in America or any other place. 


surviving landmarks at Montvale. 


Lest the reader think that life at Montvale was 
all frivolity, let us mention that Bishop Otey of 
the Episcopal Church preached at the hotel in 
1856 on one of his tours of East Tennessee. 
James Gray Smith and Robert James in the neigh- 
borhood were late citizens of England and, as 
such, invited the Bishop’s presence. 


In 1857, Sterling Lanier operated the hotel 
and early in 1858, bought the property with its 
4500 acres. Thus it was that his grandson, Sid- 
ney Lanier, came to spend three or four care-free 
summers wandering over the paths now faint from 
disuse, resting in the shade of massive oaks, play- 
ing his flute, and drinking in the beauty of a rus- 
tic setting beyond compare—absorbing the haunt- 
ing beauty which he afterwards was to weave into 
the fabric of his poetry. The setting of his novel, 
“Tiger Lilies,” is unquestionably Montvale and its 
surrounding countryside. 
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SomeTIME before the publication of “Tiger 
Lilies,” Charles Todd had written the first novel 
to be published in Tennessee, “Woodville,” and 
had seemingly used Montvale for the setting of 
the story. 


Parson Brownlow was a regular patron of the 
hotel at this time and its self-appointed press 
agent. He always compared any resort he visited 
to Montvale’s advantage. He described it as 
“the most lovely spot we know of upon this green 
earth,” and added that anyone who did not go to 
Montvale for the season deserved to be sick. 
This was the period when the great and near-great 
flocked to Montvale and, in the congenial atmos- 
phere, created magnificent plans and disseminated 
many potent ideas through a land isolated by dis- 
tance from centers of thought. Many pebbles 
were dropped into the pool of public opinion and 
started currents that were far-reaching in effect. 


Some of the pleasures enumerated by an enthu 
siastic fan were the enchanting view from Look 
Rock, the bracing air, chasing the fox and deer 
on Chilhowee Mountain, hunting the bear, wolf 
or panther on the Smokies ten miles away, fishing 
on the banks of Abram’s Creek on the other side 
of the mountain, or in company with a fine pointer 
or setter shooting for grouse on the mountains. 
The opposite view as taken by a cynic of the 
period who complained of boredom. 

He says that he had saturated himself with re- 
sort pleasures until reading was insufferably tire- 
some, he was walked out, talked to death, he had 
jumped the rope until his feet were blistered, he 
had drunk the waters until he couldn’t bear to 
hear water mentioned, he had danced until dancing 
was worn out and had yawned until his jaw was 
out of place. He had looked at the trees, the hot 
walks, and he was tired of looking at listless 
people wandering about looking as if they could 
take laudanum, hang themselves, or cut their 
throats if it were not impolite and wicked to shock 
people’s nerves! He, of course, was not describ- 
ing Montvale, but he represented another view 
point. 

A Montvale patron, however, described the 
water as a “mixture of brimstone and eggs in a 


state of putrescency” and asked, “Is it worth eight 
dollars a week to partake of this villainous com- 
pound?” Still another view was expressed by the 
patron who said that resort life reminded him of 
a “permanent Methodist camp-meeting”. Still 
others played billiards, ten pins, or chess, flirted 
and danced under the lights of the oil “flambeaus” 
in the grove, and sipped sweet wine. 

In 1859, Arnold Guyot, the Swiss geologist, 
spent some time at Montvale when he reached 
that point in his projected survey of the Appala- 
chian Mountains. He seems to have arrived at 
Montvale by way of Parson’s Turnpike from 
North Carolina. He officially labeled the elevation 
of Montvale as 1293 feet and the crest of Chil- 
howee as 2452 feet. When Guyot measured some 
of the peaks, he named them. The highest peak, 
Clingman’s Dome, was named for Thomas La- 
nier Clingman, a relative of the Lanier family. 
Mt. LeConte was named for a family friend, Jo- 
seph LeConte. 


i 


STERLING LANIER had intended to spend the rest 
of his life at Montvale. He said that it was one of 
the prettiest places he had ever seen and that the 
resort hotel appealed to him because it was more 
private than a regular hotel. He was an efficient 
and popular host and a very successful proprietor. 
His French cook and Swiss gardener added a 
touch of glamor to the picture, and his corres- 
pondence mentioned two landscape gardeners. 
Two or three local hunters contracted to furnish 
venison and other wild game by the season. 

This serenity was broken by the events of 1861 
and 1862 (in 1862 there were no guests at Mont- 
vale). The elder Lanier was much disturbed by 
the local guerrilla action and scarcity of food. 
Subsequently he decided to sell the Montvale prop- 
erty in 1863 and returned from Alabama. 


Joseph King, a Knoxville merchant owned the 
property for a few years and the property after 
much processing eventually went to J. C. Engel 
of Baltimore. 

The Post Office had been re-established, a bil- 
liard hall, a shooting gallery, a separate ballroom, 
a ten-pin alley, a bar and croquet grounds, to sup- 
plement the piazza for smokers, loungers and 
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flirters were set up for the entertainment of guests 
who could, after 1868, reach Maryville by Train 
instead of Stage. Nothing happened to disturb 
the even tenor of resort life until 1879 when the 
yellow fever epidemic in Memphis created a scare 
which kept Georgia and Alabama patrons “south 
of the border” for fear of exposure. Assurance 
of a house physician was quite prominent in hotel 
advertisements after this. 

An inventory of the hotel property in 1878 
lists among other things: 100 beds, 12 large dining 
tables, 12 dozen sets of table silver, 175 water 
pitchers, 60 spittoons, 3 billiard tables, 4 parlor 
sofas and 15 parlor chairs. 
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Two oR THREE things stand out during the 
eighties and the Engel proprietorship: the patron- 
age of Mary Ann Murfree and the attempt by 
Engel to develop a silver mine in the Chilhowee 
“Flats.” Miss Murfree was successful in gather- 
ing “local color” for her “Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains”, and other tales of the Tennes- 
see Mountains. The scene of “The Harnt that 
walks Ghilhowee” seems to be laid at Chilhowee. 
Engel failed in his quest for silver and gold, al- 
though he listed himself in the state directories 
of the decade as a “miner.” 

Another interesting guest of this decade was 
Dr. Felix T. Oswald, a Cincinnati author, who 
spent the summer of 1885 at Montvale. He per- 
suaded the proprietor to build him a substantial 
cabin in the “Flats” of the Chilhowee Mountains 
for the following season. 

Dr. Oswald spent two summers here with only 
a monkey for a companion, while he was writing 
“Household Remedies.” He was always referred 
to as the “monkey man”, and, after his departure, 
the house was referred to as the “Monkey House” 
and served as a shelter for benighted travelers in 
the “Flats” for thirty or forty years. 

The next twenty years spanned a period of 
frequent change. of ownership. Sims and Birks 
owned the property long enough to denude the 
woods by removing all the huge poplars from the 
tract. Several proprietors managed the property 
during the next few years while the courts were 
settling the estate. The hotel burned in 1896, 





but the cottages were still available to the public. 

Montvale’s third hotel was built by Andrew 
Gamble in 1901. This hotel was smaller than its 
predecessors and a little further from the spring. 
Guests from twelve states were reported that 
season. However, the local patronage had been 
growing since the Civil War and the “foreign” 
clientele was gradually decreasing. The capacity 
for enjoying leisure was growing less with each 
generation. 

Among the proprietors of the next decade was 
Abijah Callahan, cousin of author-columnist, 
North Callahan, and Thomas F. Cooper. Cooper 
sold the property in 1911 to the last owner, Mr. 
Ludwig Pflanze. 

Mr. Pflanze built a dam and created Lake Sid- 
ney Lanier which covered the lower road and left 
only one entrance to the estate but opened new 
trails around the lake for nature-lovers. The 
swimming pool and the other modern touches 
appealed to the younger set but spoiled the at- 
mosphere for the older generation. November 
21, 1933, the hotel went up in flames and Montvale 
became a memory. Those who have the capacity 
to day-dream can still wander along the dim paths 
and recapture some of the enchantment and ro- 
mance of a departed era. 





The Great West in Literature 
COLORADO 
Davip J. HARKNESS 


Colorful Colorado has produced a literature as 
colorful as the Garden of the Gods, the Royal 
Gorge and the majestic Rocky Mountains. This 
Wonderland of the West is not only the most ele- 
vated state in the nation, with towering peaks, 
the world’s highest suspension bridge and the 
highest lake in the United States reached by an 
automobile road, but it has produced a bookshelf 
of writings which have elevated the reading tastes 
of the American public to a higher peak of literary 
excellence. The name of the Centennial State 
comes from the Spanish word meaning “red” and 
one might change this a bit to refer to the fine 
books by Colorado authors to be “read,” for this 


David J. Harkness is Extension Librarian, The Univer- 
suy of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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state is a treasury of good literature as well as of 
scenic mountain grandeur. 


The fabulous mining camps of Denver, Golden, 
Central City, Cripple Creek, Aspen, Leadville and 
Mount Vernon have held special interest for novel- 
ists and have yielded golden nuggets of literature. 
Novels titled “Colorado” have been written by 
Louis Broomfield, Courtney Ryler Cooper and 
William MacLeod Raine, the last two of whom 
lived in this state. Mary Hallock Foote, wife of 
a Leadville mining engineer, wrote “The Led- 
Horse Claim,” the first novel to use a Colorado 
boom town as its locale. Dorothy Gardiner, a 
graduate of the University of Colorado and win- 
ner of the Colorado Recognition Medal there in 
1941, has written “The Golden Lady,” a Literary 
Guild selection laid in a Colorado mining town. 
“Golden Wedding” by Jo Pagano, a native of 
Denver, and “Diamond Wedding” by Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, who worked on the Denver Post, 
have Colorado settings. Marian Castle lives in 
Denver and has written a novel of the boom min- 
ing camps from 1878 to 1909 titled “The Golden 
Fury,” a Dollar Book Club choice and an alter- 
nate selection of the Literary Guild. “Silver Dol- 
lar” by David Karsner is a novel of Horace A. 
W. Tabor of Leadville and Denver and was made 
into a motion picture starring Edward G. Robin- 
son. L. C. Gandy has written the interesting 
biography titled “The Tabors” about the family 
of “Silver Dollar’ Tabor, who built an opera 
house and covered the lobby floor with inlaid 
silver dollars. 


The “Siiver King” legend is also told in “The 
Tabor Story” by Edgar C. McMechen, published 
by the Colorado State Museum in Denver and in 
the novel by Caroline Bancroft titled “Silver 
Queen: The Fabulous Story of Baby Doe Tabor,” 
a publication of the Golden Press of Denver. 
“Midas of the Rockies” by Frank Waters is the 
story of Winfield Scott Stratton, the discoverer 
of the Cripple Creek gold mine. “Money Moun- 
tain” by Marshall Sprague is a portrait of the 
mining town of Cripple Creek at the turn of the 
century when it led the world in gold production. 
“Bright Yellow Gold” was written by Horace 
Bennett, on whose ranch in the Cripple Creek 
district dramatically occurred one of the great 





gold strikes of history. A technicolor motion pic- 
ture titled “Cripple Creek” was made with George 
Montgomery in the leading role. “Golden Chim- 
ney” by Clifford M. Sublette tells the story of one 
of Colorado’s richest lodes and “Olden Times in 
Colorado” was written by C. C. Davis, editor of 
the Leadville paper during the feverish days of 
the boom. “Silver Town” by John Willard 
Horner gives a picture of Georgetown during the 
silver boom of the 1870's. “Here They Dug 
Gold” by George F. Willison, a native of Colo- 
rado, is a chronicle of the early boom camps and 
the bonanza kings. “Stampede to Timberline” 
by Muriel S. Wolle is a book in which this well- 
known artist has written and sketched her fas- 
cinating adventures tabulating Colorado’s ghost 
towns. The WPA Project produced a_ book 
titled “Ghost Towns of Colorado,” containing 
many old photographs. Three interesting auto- 
biographies of women in early Colorado days are 
“Father Struck It Rich” by Evalyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean, “Life of An Ordinary Woman” by Anne 
Ellis and “Daughter of Earth” by Agnes Smedley. 
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DENVER is a literary center with its Bibliographi- 
cal Center of Western Americana and the recent 
volume edited by Virginia Lee Wilcox titled 
“Colorado: A Bibliography of Its Literature From 
1858 Through 1952” by Virginia Lee Wilcox, 
assistant librarian at the Colorado School of 
Mines in Golden. Dr. Levette J. Davidson, chair- 
man of the English Department at the University 
of Denver, is director of the Western Folklore 
Conference and has written “The Literature of 
the Rocky Mountain West,” “A Guide To Ameri- 
can Folklore” and “Poems of the Old West.” 
With Forrester Blake, also a member of the 
English Department faculty, he is author of 
“Rocky Mountain Tales.” Mr. Blake has writ- 
ten two historical novels with a Western setting— 
“Johnny Christmas” and “Wilderness Passage.” 
Upton Sinclair lived in Denver, the setting for 
his novels “Mountain City” and “The Brass 
Check.” Dorothy Gardiner, a native of Colorado, 
has written the historical novel “The Great Be- 
trayal,” which gives a good picture of the Denver 
of 1864. Christine Whiting Parmenter’s novel 
“The Wind Blows West” is laid in Denver in the 
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1860’s. The Denver Post has produced a number 
of outstanding writers. Gene Fowler was on the 
staff of this newspaper for many years and most 
of his novels reconstruct the Denver of his youth 
and of the generation before it. A native of this 
city, he attended the University of Colorado and 
lives in Los Angeles today. His “Timber Line” 
is a sensational story of his former employees, the 
renowned “Bon” and “Tam” (Fred G. Bonfils and 
Harry Tammen), publishers of the Post in the 
flamboyant days. Fowler’s novel “Salute To 
Yesterday” is a novel of Denver in modern times 
and his “Trumpet in the Dust” and “Shoe the 
Wild Mare” also show that he never lost his grip 
on the semi-pioneer Colorado in which he was 
reared. Courtney Ryley Cooper worked on the 
Post and wrote novels titled “The Last Fron- 
tier,” “Ghost Country,” “Colorado,” “The Cross- 
Cut,” “Trigger Finger,” “Poor Man’s Gold,” 
“High Country,” “Avalanche” and “The Rockies 
Yesterday and Today.” He was press agent for 
Colonel William F. Cody and with Louisa Fred- 
erici Cody wrote “Memories of Buffalo Bill.” 
Clyde Brion Davis was on the staff of the Post 
and has scenes from his novels set in Denver— 
“The Anointed,” “The Great American Novel” 
and “The Stars Incline.” His book “The Arkan- 
sas” gives the history and folklore of this river 
which rises in the Colorado mining country. 
William E. Barrett lives in Denver and has served 
as president of the Colorado Authors League. His 
novel “The Left Hand of God” was a Fiction 
300k Club selection and will soon be seen as a 
motion picture. He has also written “The Shad- 
ows of the Images” and “The Denver Murders.” 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril, owner and editor of 
The Rocky Mountain Herald, is the author of 
books of poetry titled “Westering,” “High Pas- 
sage” and “Trial By Times” and of the prose book 
“I Hate Thursday.” His “New and Selected 
Poems” presents the spell of Colorado, the land 
of his birth. Clyde Robertson, Colorado’s Poet 
Laureate, lives in Denver and is the author of 
“Pony Nelson and Other Western Ballads.” 
Denver is the home of Mary C. Chase, the well- 
known playwright, whose “Harvey” was a hit on 
Broadway and also in the movies. Mrs. Chase’s 
“Bernardine” and “Mrs. McThing” have also had 
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successiul New York runs and are popular with 
Little Theatres all over the country. Lenora 
Mattingly Weber of Denver has written “My True 
Love Waits,” a novel laid in Colorado Territory, 
and also books for high school girls titled “Beany 
Malone,” “Leave It To Beany” and “Beany and 
the Beckoning Road.” 


3 


WittiamM MacLeop Raine, the acknowledged 
dean of Western writers since the death of Zane 
Grey in 1939, lived in Denver until his own pass- 
ing in the summer of 1954. He wrote over 80 
novels with a sale of 19 million copies in all edi- 
tions, 200 short and three non-fiction 
books on Western lore which have become indis- 
pensable reference works for other writers in the 
field. 
sidered him the greatest living practitioner and 
made it official by making him the first honorary 
president of the Western Writers of America. At 
the first annual convention of this organization in 
Denver in May 1954, awards were made for the 
Best Western Novel, the Best Western Historical, 
the Best Western Short Story, the Best Western 
Juvenile and the Best Western Reviewer. All 
the winners were presented with silver spurs. 
Western Writers of America has issued two an- 


stories, 


The writers of Westerners themselves con- 


thologies of some of the best stories ever written 
by its members titled “Bad Men and Good” and 
“Holsters and Heroes” and also publishes a 
monthly journal, The Roundup, containing bio- 
graphical sketches of prominent sagebrush authors 
and articles on the mechanics of their craft, of 
interest to anyone who likes to read or write 
Westerns. William MacLeod Raine wrote a novel 
titled “Colorado” and another laid in this state 
titled “Highgrader.” His last one was “The Re- 
His non-fiction books are 
“Saddlebag Folk,” “The Way of Life of a Fron- 
tier Peace Officer” and “Famous Sheriffs and 
Western Outlaws” (pocket reprint title “Guns of 


luctant Gunman.” 


the Frontier”), the saga of frontier justice. 


Luke Short (pseudonym of Frederick Dilley 
Glidden) lives in Aspen and is recognized as the 
foremost living novelist of the American West. 
He has written over thirty novels, several of 


which have been made into motion pictures. <A 
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Luke Short story is always a dramatic combina- 
tion of historically authentic setting, sharp charac- 
terization, and the lusty-violent action that typi- 
fied the conquest of our last frontier. Among his 
novels are “Trumpets West,” “Ramrod,” “Saddle 
By Starlight,” “High Vermillion,” “Bold Rider,” 
“King Colt,” “Savage Range,” “Bounty Guns,” 
“Ride the Man Down,” “Coroner Creek,” “Fiddle- 
post,” “Station West,” “And the Wind Blows 
Free,” “Play a Lone Hand,” “Tall in the Saddle,” 
“Ambush,” and “Vengeance Valley.” His latest 
novel, “Silver Rock,” has a Colorado setting. 
Luke Short’s Western, a new magazine whose aim 
is the publication of the best in fact and fiction 
about the Old West, features in each issue a nov- 
elette by this leading writer of Westerns today. 
The magazine contains stories by other outstand- 
ing outdoor-action writers, articles highlighting 
some part of frontier history, poems, cowboy bal- 
lads, anecdotes and folklore. The popularity of 
publications like Western Stories Magazine, True 
West, Complete Western Book Magazine, Spur 
Western Novels, Zane Grey's Western Magazine 
and others bears out the statement by Luke Short: 
“The frontier West played a vital part in the de- 
velopment of America, and it has remained a 
valued element of our heritage. No wonder, 
then, that most Americans like stories with a 
Western theme.” 


Frank Waters was born in Colorado Springs 
and attended Colorado College there. He lived 
at Cripple Creek and on the Navajo reservation. 
He has written a trilogy of Colorado mining, cen- 
tering in the Pike’s Peak region, which includes 
“The Wild Earth,” “Below Grass Roots” and 
“The Dust Within the Rock.” His “Masked 
Gods” is a book about Indian life and folklore 
and “The Man Who Killed the Deer” is a novel 
of Pueblo Indian ceremonialism, portraying the 
meanings of the various kiva rituals, myth-dramas 
and tribal dances. He is the author of “The Colo- 
rado,” a volume in the Rivers of America series, 
and lives in Taos, New Mexico today. David O. 


Woodbury’s “Colorado Conquest” gives the story 
of the Colorado River and Boulder (now Hoover) 
Dam. John Wesley Powell, pioneer explorer of 
the Green and Colorado Rivers, is the subject of 
“Beyond the Hundredth Meridian” by Wallace 





Stegner, author of the novel titled “The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain.” Powell was the man who 
adventurously conquered the waters of the Grand 
Canyon and then scientifically studied and directed 
the development of the American West. “People 
of the Blue Water” by Flora Gregg Iliff tells of 
the author’s experiences as superintendent and 
teacher among the Indians of the Colorado River 
Canyon country. John C. VanDyke wrote “The 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado.” Albert N. Wil- 
liams, a native of Denver now living on Sanford 
Ranch near Littleton, has written “Rocky Moun- 
tain Country” in the American Folkways series. 
“The Rocky Mountains” by Wallace W. Atwood 
is a volume in the American Mountain series and 
Eric Thane’s “The Majestic Land” is another 
volume dealing with the peaks and parks of the 
Rockies. Enos A. Mills explored the Rockies 
and was known as the “Father of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park.’’ He wrote “The Spell 
of the Rockies,” “Rocky Mountain Wonderland,” 
“Wild Life in the Rockies,” “The Story of Estes 
Park,” “Bird Memories of the Rockies” and 
“Rocky Mountain National Park” and with W. 
C. M. Stone was author of “Forests and Exotic 
Trees of Colorado.” Other nature books of in- 
terest to people in this state are “Rocky Mountain 
Wild Flowers” by F. E. Clements, “Colorado 
Wild Flowers” by Harold and Rhoda Roberts, 
“Wild Flowers of Colorado” by J. H. Baker, 
“Manual of the Plants of Colorado” by H. D. 
Harrington, and “Wild Flowers and Trees of Col- 
orado” and “Colorado Plant Life” both by Fran- 
cis Ramaley. 
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Hat BorLanp attended the University of Colo- 
rado and worked on newspapers in Denver and 
Flagler. He has written “Wapiti Pete,” “Valor” 
and “Rocky Mountain Tipi Tales” and under the 
pseudonym of Ward West is the author of 
“Trouble Valley” and “Halfway To Timberline.” 
Jean Stafford was reared and educated in Colo- 
rado and her novel “The Mountain Lion” has a 
Colorado ranch setting. Carl Jonas lives at As- 
pen and has written “Snowslide,” a novel about 
the development of a ski resort similar to Aspen 
Dorothy Gardiner’s novel “Snow-Water” is about 
the founding of a town north of Denver in 1868 
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and carries the career of the founder to 1934. 
“The Far Side of the Hill” by Belle Turnbull is a 
novel of life in the Colorado mountain country. 
Virginia Sorensen’s “The Neighbors” is about 
two families living on the same creek in the high 
country of Colorado. The necessity, for exist- 
ence, of human co-operation is illustrated by the 
use of water, the great Western symbol. “Windy 
Creek” by Helen Stuart Williams is a story of 
the Colorado prairie country and “Second Hoe- 
ing” by Hope W. Sykes is laid in the beet fields 
of the state. “Beth Norvell” by Randall Parrish 
depicts Spanish-American life in southern Colo- 
rado and “Cattle Baron” by R. A. Bennet is a 
romance of rural life in the northwestern part of 
the state. Bennet also wrote a novel of Lieutenant 
Zebulon Pike and Pike’s Peak titled “A Volun- 
teer of Pike.” Two of Willa Cather’s novels have 
major scenes in Colorado—“A Lost Lady” in a 
prairie town along the Burlington Railroad and 
“Song of the Lark” in a mining town. Will Ir- 
win was born in Leadville, the setting of his novels 
titled “Youth Rides West” and “Columbine 
Time.” Other novels with settings in Colorado 
are “West to Denver” by Chuck Stanley, 
“Thunder Mountain” by Theodore Pratt, “The 
Spring Begins” by Helen Rich, “Wild Calendar” 
by Libbie Block, “Great Day in the Morning” 
by Robert D. Andrews, “Trail Town” by Ernest 
Haycox, “The Oxbow Kill” by C. Wm. Harrison, 
“His Human Majesty” by Kay Boyle, “The Shin- 
ing Mountains” by Steve Frazee and “Shepherd 
of the Wild” by Edison Marshall. Allan Vaughan 
Elston has written four novels with a Colorado 
locale—“Colorado Showdown,” “Deadline at Du- 
rango,” “Stage Road to Denver,” and “The 
Sheriff of San Miguel.” “Smoky Valley” by 
Donald Hamilton is laid in Colorado Territory 
following the Civil War. “Royal Gorge” by 
Peter Dawson is about the railroad war between 
the Denver and the Rio Grande and the Santa 
Fe in 1879. The motion picture titled “The Den- 
ver and the Rio Grande” starring Edmond 
O’Brien and Sterling Hayden was made from the 
book by Frank Gruber. “Warbonnet Law” is a 
novel of Colorado Territory by Frank O’Rourke, 
author of “Blackwater,” “Thunder on Buckhorn,” 
“Action at Three Peaks” and “Ride West” 





(eleven stories of the big country). Glen Haley 
was born in Colorado and has spent most of his 
life in or around the locale of his novel “The 
Wrong Woman.” The Powder Valley Western 
Stories by Peter Field is laid in Colorado and 
includes “Powder Valley Deadlock,” “Powder 
Valley Stampede,” “War in the Painted Buttes,” 
“Midnight Round-Up,” (laid in Denver), “Mus- 
tang Mesa,” and “Three Guns From Colorado.” 
Joel McCrea starred in the motion picture “Colo- 
rado Territory” and Glenn Ford was in “The Man 
From Colorado.” Other movies about the state 
have been titled “Colorado Sundown,” “Colorado 
Ambush” and “Colorado Ranger.” “The Man 
From Laramie” from the novel by T. T. Flynn 
stars James Stewart and has a Colorado setting. 


A number of excellent books for young people 
have Colorado settings. Florence Crannell Means 
has written “Bowlful of Stars,” which has a 
Greeley and Central City background. Her 
“Ranch and Ring” is a story of the pioneer West 
and of homesteading days in Greeley. “Back of 
Beyond” by William Franklin is a story of Colo- 
rado in 1876. “Rusty at Ram’s Horn Ranch” by 


Shannon Garst is laid on a Colorado sheep ranch. 
“Mystery of the Black Diamonds” by Phyllis A. 
Whitney is about a treasure hunt in a ghost town 
in the Colorado Rockies. “Headquarters Ranch” 
by Billy Warren is a teen-age Western set in Colo- 


rado in 1875. “Gravel Gold” by Harriett H. Carr 
is a book of Colorado gold rush adventures and 
“Pike of Pike’s Peak” by Nina Brown Baker is 
the exciting story of the explorer who reached the 
site of the present city of Pueblo and discovered 
the peak now named in his honor. “With Deric 
in Mesa Verde” by Deric Nusbaum is laid in Mesa 
Verde National Park. The Will Rogers Memo- 
rial at Colorado Springs reminds one of Shannon 
Garst’s book for high-school age titled “Will 
Rogers: Immortal Cowboy” and the motion pic- 
ture in which Will Rogers, Jr. portrayed his fa- 
mous father. The Grave of Buffalo Bill above 
Denver recalls the biography for young readers 
titled “Buffalo Bill” by Shannon Garst and the 
motion picture in which Joel McCrea was seen as 
the great Indian scout. Edmund Collier wrote 
“The Story of Buffalo Bill’ and Charlton Heston 
played the part of this hero of American boys in 
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the movie “Pony Express,” made from the story 
by Frank Gruber. “Annie Oakley of the Wild 
West” by Walter Havighurst is the story of 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show and Phoebe Anne 
Oakley Mozee, who was portrayed on the stage 
by Ethel Merman in the musical by Irving Berlin 
titled “Annie Get Your Gun” and by Betty Hutton 
in the movie version. Stewart Holbrook wrote 
“Little Annie Oakley and Other Rugged People” 
and James D. Horan has written sketches of color- 
ful figures of the Old West in “Desperate Men” 
and “Desperate Women.” 
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Heven Hunt Jackson lived in Colorado Springs 
and is buried on a mountain in that region, near 
Helen Hunt Falls which was named in her 
honor. She wrote the poem “Cheyenne Moun- 
tain” and her volumes titled “Bits of Travel at 
Home” and “Nelly’s Silver Mine” are laid in Col- 
orado. She also wrote “Colorado Springs” and 
“A Century of Dishonor,” the latter about the 
white man’s treatment of the Indians. Hamlin 
Garland wrote ten books on Colorado, including 
“They of the High Trails” and the novel “Money 
Magic.” Bayard Taylor toured the Rockies and 
wrote “Colorado: A Summer Trip.” Andy 
Adams, a Colorado figure, wrote “The Log of a 
Cowboy,” which is considered a Western classic. 
George Frederick Ruxton, a Colorado author, 
wrote “Life in the Far West,” an 1849 publica- 
tion which has been called “the first real Wild 
West novel.” Mae Lacy Baggs wrote an early 
book on the state titled “Colorado, the Queen 
Jewel of the Rockies.” 

David S. Lavender of Colorado has written 
“One Man’s West” and “The Big Divide,” and 
the novel “Andy Claybourne.” His latest book, 
“Bent’s Fort,” tells the story of Charles and 
William Bent and their adobe empire which 
helped to shape the destiny of the American 
Southwest. It is a thrilling account of the rest- 
less, dangerous era when Indians rode the war- 
path and brave men lived a drama of incredible 
color and violence. William Bent became the first 
permanent white settler in Colorado and the 
state’s most prominent citizen. He and his fur 
trapper brother built the trading post of Bent’s 
Fort near the present city of La Junta around 





1828. “ ’Dobe Walls” by Stanley Vestal is a ro- 
mance centered on Bent’s Fort. Ralph Moody 
writes of the Colorado ranch life near Denver 
which he knows so well in “Little Britches,” “Man 
of the Family,” and “The Fields of Home.” “The 
Colorado Range Cattle Industry” is by Ora 
Brooks Peake and “The Great Plains” by Walter 
Prescott Webb. “The Last War Trail’ by Robert 
P. Emmitt is the story of the Ute Indians and the 
settlement of Colorado. “Troopers West” by 
Forbes Parkhill of Colorado is a novel about the 
Ute War of 1879. “Heldorado” by William 
Breakenridge is a volume about the Indians and 
bad men of Colorado. 

Arthur Chapman’s well-known poem “Out 
Where the West Begins” was first published in 
the Denver Republican. In addition to the volume 
of Western verses containing this poem, which 
has been reprinted on post cards, Chapman also 
wrote “The Story of Colorado.” Teller House, 
still sheltering travelers in Central City, is the 
setting of Hugh d’Arcy’s ballad “The Face on 
the Barroom Floor.” There is a picture of “lovely 
Madeleine,” painted in 1936, on the floor. Cy 
Warman, the “Bard of the Rockies,” wrote rail- 
road yarns and many lyrics while working on a 
newspaper in Denver. He achieved a national 
reputation when his “Sweet Marie’ was set to 
music and became one of the big sentimental hits 
of the Gay Nineties. Some believe that C. O. 
(“Bob”) Swartz wrote “Home on the Range” 
in a prospector’s cabin near Leadville. This ver- 
sion was called “Colorado Home” and was dated 
1885. It was the view from the top of Pike’s 
Peak which inspired Katherine Lee Bates to 
compose the stirring words of “America, the 
Beautiful :” 

© beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain ; 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 
Popular songs inspired by this state are “Moon- 
light on the Colorado,” “When It’s Springtime in 
the Rockies” and “Little Grey Home in the 
West.” 

Probably the most famous of old mining towns 
is Central City, once called the “richest square 
mile on earth.” The historic Opera House in 
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this gold boom town has been restored to its 
former red-velvet glory. This theater, built in 
1874, had such early performers as Lotta Crab- 
tree, Edwin Booth and Helen Modjeska. The 
Central City Festival features grand opera, light 
opera and stage plays with New York stars. 
Helen Hayes appeared there recently in “Mrs. 
McThing” by Mary Chase of Denver. 

Red Rocks Theater near Denver is another 
summer attraction, with outdoor symphony con- 
certs and other programs. Douglas Stuart Moore, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning composer, has written an 
opera about silver mining which will be presented 
in Denver’s Red Rocks Amphitheater this year. 
Elitch Gardens Players Theatre in Denver was a 
pioneer along the straw hat trail, having been 
founded in 1891 and developing many stars now 
on Broadway. Caroline Dier has written “Lady 
of the Gardens,” the life and stage contacts of 
Mrs. Elitch Long, the founder. The Koshare 
Indian Spring Festival at La Junta has authentic 
Sioux, Kiowa and Navajo dances performed in 
appropriate settings. Steamboat Springs has a 
dance festival, operas and plays, as well as the 
annual Symposium of the Arts, each summer. 
The Aspen Festival includes an extensive musical 
program and also panel and forum discussions 
each summer. Caroline Bancroft has written pop- 
ular, illustrated booklets titled “Historic Central 
City,” “Famous Aspen” and “Mile-High Denver,” 
published by the Golden Press in Denver. The 
22nd annual Writers Conference in the Rocky 
Mountains will be held at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder this summer. 





Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


In a recent issue of “Publishers’ Weekly,” Mau- 
rice Dolbier, editor of the Sunday book page of 
the “Providence (Rhode Island) Journal,” dis- 
cusses the books published in 1954 which for one 
reason or another impressed him. Of particular 
interest to readers of this column will be Mr. Dol- 
bier’s comments on Southern letters. “Perhaps,” 
he writes, “the most encouraging development on 


Mr. Marshall is Reference Librarian, Clemson College, 
Clemson, South Carolina. 


the national fiction scene was the South’s ‘new 
look.’ For a change, we weren't invited to sniff 
the honeysuckles mouldering on the vine or watch 
even less fragrant examples of decay. Instead, we 
had a short novel of pure delight by Eudora Welty, 
“The Ponder Heart” (Harcourt, Brace); short 
stories and a play of clear and sympathetic insight 
by Peter Taylor, “The Widows of Thornton” 
(Harcourt, Brace); and Hamilton Basso’s long 
and Marquandish chronicle of the return of a na- 
tive, “The View from Pompey’s Head” (Double- 
day).” . . . Acording to the same issue of PW, 
new books and new editions published in 1954 
numbered 11,901. New titles totaled 9,690; new 
editions, 2,211 . . . . Best sellers in the bookstores 
of the United States in 1954 were: Fiction—‘Not 
as a Stranger” by Morton Thompson, “Mary 
Anne” by Daphne du Maurier, “Love is Eternal” 
by Irving Stone, “The Royal Box” by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, “The Egyptian” by Mika Wal- 
tari, “No Time for Sergeants” by Mac Hyman, 
“Sweet Thursday” by John Steinbeck, “The View 
from Pompey’s Head” by Hamilton Basso, 
“Never Victorious, Never Defeated” by Taylor 
Caldwell, “Benton's Row” by Frank Yerby ; Non- 
fiction—“The Holy Bible: Revised Standard Ver- 
sion,” “The Power of Positive Thinking” by 
Norman Vincent Peale, “Better Homes and 
Gardens New Cook Book,” “Betty Crocker’s 
Good and Easy Cook Book,” “The Tumult and 
the Shouting” by Grantland Rice, “I'll Cry To- 
morrow” by Lillian Roth, “The Prayers of Peter 
Marshall” by Catherine Marshall, “This I Believe, 
2” edited by Raymond Graham Swing, “But We 
Were Born Free” by Elmer Davis, “The Saturday 
Evening Post Treasury” edited by Roger Butter- 
field .... The sixth annual National Book Award 
gold medals for fiction, non-fiction, and poetry 
have been given to William Faulkner’s “A Fable,” 
Joseph Wood Krutch’s “The Measure of Man,” 
and Wallace Stevens’ “Collected Poems.” A 
special citation for poetry went to E. E. Cum- 
mings for “Poems: 1923-1954.” The 1955 NBA 
is the second time both Mr, Faulkner and Mr. 
Stevens have been so honored . . . . Scheduled for 
publication this month by Bobbs-Merrill is 
“Heroines of Dixie—Confederate Women Tell 
Their Story of the War” by Katherine M. Jones. 
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In this volume Miss Jones, who is reference li- 
brarian at the Greenville, South Carolina, Public 
Library, tells the story of Southern women dur- 
ing the Civil War as revealed through letters 
and diaries written while their men were away 
fighting in the war. Ralph S. Henry, author of 
“The Story of the Confederacy” and other vol- 
umes of Civil War history and biography, has 
written the introduction to this volume which is 
Miss Jones’ third book. She is editor of “New 
Conferedate Short Stories” and co-editor with 
Mary Verner Schlaefer of “South Carolina in 
the Short Story,” both published by the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press. 





Literary Notes of Interest 


We have frequently commented upon the grow- 
ing number of books published in the South by 
southern publishers. Since our last issue we have 
learned of the death of three of the most prominent 
of southern publishers, men who have pioneered 
in making southern publishing important. 


Mr. Joe Naylor, president of the Naylor Com- 
pany, publisher of scores of books about Texas 
and the Southwest, died in January. He was 
a native San Antonian and headed the company 
which bore his name since it was established in 
1921. 

Tristam Tupper, president of Tupper & Love 
of Atlanta, died on December 30th. He es- 
tablished the firm in 1946 in partnership with 
Albert Love. General Tupper was an author 
himself and worked many years in Hollywood 
as a screen writer. 

August Dietz, president of the Dietz Press 
in Richmond, also died recently after a long 
illness. 





James A. Garfield 


JAMES A. GARFIELD: HIS RELIGION 
AND EDUCATION. By W. W. 
Tennessee Book Company, Nashville. $2.50. Re- 
viewed by Harold Bruce, Dartmouth College. 


Wasson. 


The subtitle of this interesting and readable 
small volume indicates its scope and character, 


namely, “A Study in the Religious and Educa- 
tional Thought and Activity of an American 
Statesman.” In generous tribute the author pre- 
sents a brief biography of the twentieth President, 
with predominant emphasis upon the years prior 
to his entrance in 1863, at the age of 32, into 
political life as a member of Congress. His youth- 
ful years on the Western Reserve coincided with 
the rise of the militant religious sect known as the 
Disciples of Christ (Campbellites), in which body 
he became member, teacher, preacher, and notable 
leader. 


The general character of Garfield’s early life 
and the basic doctrines of the Disciples conspired 
to produce a natural affinity. Born in a log cabin 
on the Reserve in 1831, of English Puritan and 
Huguenot descent, with this heritage of religious 
and political liberty, of necessity living a simple 
and austere life under the harsh conditions of the 
frontier, Garfield developed personal qualities of 
self-reliance and independence and convictions of 
personal freedom, equality, and democracy. 
These, in turn, were implicit in the doctrines of 
the Disciples—absence of creed and systematic 
theology, objection to sectarian bodies and hier- 
archical authorities, attachment to the original 
purity and simplicity of the New Testament gos- 
pel, and refusal to recognize any denominational 
authority above the local congregation. 


Garfield’s early life revolved around the reli- 
gious and educational progress of the Disciples, 
and he remained throughout his life an ardent 
member and participant in its churches. The con- 
tribution was a mutual one: his personal piety and 
religious fervor, his liberal thought and democratic 
faith can be traced back to the doctrines of the 
church; in the church and its Ohio educational 
institutions he was a preacher, lecturer, revivalist, 
financial donor, and valued adviser. His election 
as President gave the Disciples national recogni- 
tion and prestige. 


He entered Williams College in 1854 “for the 
sake of liberalizing his mind” through contacts 
with New England orthodoxy in a strict calvinistic 
environment. There he came under the marked 
influence of President Mark Hopkins and devel- 
oped an interest in religious thought and ethics as 
related to society and man. Another transforma- 














tion occurred there: the political antipathy of his 
adolescent years was changed to one of political 
interest and participation, to bear later fruit when 
he became an enthusiastic Republican worker, 
Congressman for seventeen years, Senator-elect, 
and finally President in 1808 (though ill-fated to 
serve only six months). 

The religion of the Disciples was clearly one of 
the prominent sources of his democratic idealism. 
The freedom and equality of the individual and 
the sovereignty of the people were deep convic- 
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tions as was a belief in moral law and the influence 
of religion in promoting and maintaining demo- 
cratic government. He thought of the church, 
along with the school and the home, as the bul- 
wark of democracy and freedom. These were 
fundamental tenets of this equalitarian and demo- 
cratic religious movement. 

Dr. Wasson presents a noncritical, laudatory, 
chronological account of the interplay of the 
church and the life of Garfield upon each other. 

—From the Annals of the American Academy. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books 


And Southern Authors 
THE SINGING AND THE GOLD. By A. B. 
Matthiessen. Doubleday. $3.75. 


Ten Thousand Islands, an area of subtropical 
mangrove swamp and jungle, fringes the tip of 
Western Florida. A half century ago a man 
named Ed Watson came into this wild region, to 
build a house on the bend of the Chatham River 
and also to build a legend. He became known 
as Emperor Watson, a man of prodigious strength 
and cruelty, hated and feared by the poor swamp 
folk who lived in the swamps. 

Around this little known American folk-legend 
a husband-wife writing team has developed an 
excellent novel. A. W. and Barbara Mattheissen 
worked together so closely in “The Singing and 
the Gold,” their first novel, they decided to pub- 
lish it under a combination of their names. 

The story is built around Ed Watson’s last 
days. In 1910 he brought a wife to the Bend. 
Celia, a beautiful girl from Savannah, was fright- 
ened of the swamp. But she loved Ed, she came 
to the big house and plantation eagerly, to build 
a home for her husband and his son by a previous 
marriage. 

But from the day of her arrival Celia finds bit- 
terness and terror. Ed Watson is a loving hus- 
band, but reticent as to his past. His lust for 
power, his flaming temper rule his every action. 
The lowly swamp and river folk who cross him 
once never do so again. Ed Watson is the law of 
the land; he drives and he murders. 


The Matthiessens have woven a magnificent 
story around Celia and the web of hate in which 
she finds herself. Celia is devoted to Ed Watson 
but her love is tempered by the hate she sees, by 
the growing realization that her husband is drunk 
with his power. She watches as he beats and 
threatens ; she learns that he has killed two neigh- 
bors in cold blood. Slowly what began as an 
idyllic existence turns into a nightmare. 


And into the nightmare there comes a man 
from Ed Watson’s past. That the brutish Cox 
has a hold on'Ed Mason is clear. With the 
coming of Cox, events at the Bend begin to move 
quickly to a climax. The authors have done a 
magnificent job of writing as they describe the 
gathering storm, as they show the growing effect 
of hate upon Celia. In time Ed Watson is forced 
to tell of his past, of the fact that Cox is black- 
mailing him because of a murder in which Watson 
had a part.” And once the story is told, he agrees 
to take Celia away for a while. Cox is left at the 
plantation while the Watsons start down river on 
the way out to civilization. 


But Emperor Watson never gets out. With 
the coming of a violent tropical storm the hatred 
that surrounds him boils forth. Cox murders most 
of the staff of the plantation. The brutality of 
the murders arouse the people Watson has so long 
kept under foot. The cool insolence with which 
Watson has treated his neighbors no longer can 
protect him. In front of Celia the river people 
come to life, killing Ed Watson with the same 
brutality they have come to associate with him. 
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“The Singing and the Gold” is a first rate 
story. The fear that slowly engulfs Celia is beau- 
tifully developed. The mangrove swamps and 
the creatures that live in them come to life, seem 
to pulse the very violence that motivates Ed Wat- 
son. The reader will feel a warm sympathy for 
Celia as she faces and tries to understand the 
hatred surrounding her. But so well written is 
the story that one also feels a certain sympathy 
for Ed Watson, a victim of something he cannot 
control. “The Singing and the Gold” is certainly 
one of the best books this reviewer has read in 
many months. It is a book which once begun, 
will not be put down until finished. 


THE FOREST LORD. By Noel B. Gerson. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 


Noel Gerson is a New Yorker, a student of 
southern history who has written a half dozen 
books about the South. He has developed his 
newest book around a little known and now al- 
most forgotten Indian tribe that once ruled the 
roost in South Carolina. 

The Westoe Indians were respected by In- 
dians and whites alike. Their warriors were 
the most feared on the continent. The tribe was 
finally wiped out in a series of wars conducted 
against it by neighboring tribes, but the Westoe 
defeat only came about after a small band of 
Carolina settlers had first defeated the tribe and 
showed that it could be done. 

Young Englishman Josiah Burney becomes the 
Westoe nemesis. Burney’s father had come to 
North America after getting in trouble in Eng- 
land. He had been betrayed, his estate taken and 
Josiah comes to the New World seeking the in- 
formation that will establish his right to the family 
estates. Before becoming involved with the Wes- 
toes, Burney has many adventures. Author Ger- 
son has managed to include beautiful women in 
each adventure. Burney spends time in debtors’ 
prison in England. He is shanghaied into His 
Majesty’s Navy, escapes and works his way south 
along the Atlantic coast to Charleston where he 
begins to search for information about his father. 

“The Forest Lord” becomes a first rate ad- 
venture story as Burney becomes involved with 
white crooks, Indians and beautiful women. He 
becomes a captive of the Westoes but escapes 





with his Westoe wife (who is a white girl cap- 
tured by the Indians many years earlier) in time 
to warn Charleston of impending attack. 

The forewarned citizens are able to beat off the 
Westoe attack with Josiah’s assistance and plan- 
ning. Thereupon the young Englishman is faced 
with a difficult choice. Should he stay married 
to his white-Westoe squaw? Should he marry the 
voluptuous young lady who betrayed him to the 
Westoes? Or should it be lovely young Lydie, the 
Charles Towne belle who loves him. 

Noel Gerson solves this problem nicely if some- 
what unexpectedly. And although Josiah Burney 
never does gain the lost family estates, he does 
get a wife and settles down in the New World. 
“The Forest Lord” is a creditable piece of writ- 
ing with sufficient romance and adventure to keep 
the story alive. It presents an authentic and color- 
ful picture of 18th century life in South Carolina. 


LOUISIANA CAVALIER. By Everett Web- 
ber. Dutton. $3.75. 

Mr. Webber is author of “Rampart Street” 
which sold 300,000 copies. His new book is cast 
in the same mold as Noel Gerson’s “The Forest 
Lord.” Indeed, one almost suspects that pub- 
lishers may have a standard guide for writers of 
early American historical novels: have your hero 
in trouble at home; have him get in bed with as 
many women as possible, always including at 
least one Indian maiden ; have him finally renounce 
the ties at home and settle permanently in the New 
World. 

Robert Sur de St. Brion, a Frenchman of noble 
birth, follows the script perfectly. The family for- 
tunes have been taken over by Louis XIV. St. 
Brion shuttles between France and Louisiana at- 
tempting to reestablish his place and his wealth. 
In all his adventures, his path crosses that of 


Gaston de Flaviel, a cousin but not a very pleasant 
fellow. 


Mr. Webber manages his maidens well. First 
there is Starlight, a lovely Chickasaw who finally 
becomes St. Brion’s woman. But de Flaviel ruins 
that romance and does his best to ruin the rest. 
In the end St. Brion, like Josiah Burney, gives 
up all pretense to his estates in Europe. He gets 
the woman of his choice and de Flaviel goes down 
in a burning ship. 
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“Louisiana Cavalier” is not a particularly well 
written book. The dialogue is heavy, sometimes 
confused. But it does give a vivid picture of con- 
ditions in the New World and in France at the 
time of Louis XIV. One thought kept recurring 
to this reviewer. Take away the almost unbe- 
lievable cruelty of those days, and one gets a pic- 
ture of France as it is today. Everywhere there 
is confusion and avarice, and unwillingness to 
face facts, a reliance upon self interest rather than 
national interest. This is the France that Everett 
Webber describes in “Louisiana Cavalier.” This 
too is very much the France we read of in the 
daily newspapers today. 

DOC HOLLIDAY. 
Brown. $4.50 

Mr. Myers has written several novels and two 
books on the Old West. In his latest book he 
traces the life and career of John Henry Holliday, 


the Georgia dentist who became one of the most 
feared men in the Old West. 


By John Myers, Little, 


John Henry Holliday was born near Griffin, 
Georgia some time in 1852. He belonged to one 
of the leading families. His father was a re- 
spected war veteran. But something went wrong 
with young John. Mr. Myers thinks perhaps it 
was the great void caused by the Civil War. In 
defeat, the old South crumbled, there seemed lit- 
tle hope for young men like Holliday. The author 
also believes that the death of young Holliday’s 
mother contributed to his subsequent life. His 
father took another wife and this seems to have 
outraged the son. 


Holliday’s life of violence seems to have begun 
at Valdosta where he is alleged to have fired upon 
some Negro youths who were swimming where 
only white folks should swim. There seems to be 
considerable doubt as to just what happened, if 
anyone was hit. Shortly thereafter Holliday went 
to Baltimore to study dentistry. He returned to 
the South in 1872 and began to practice. But the 
family doctor advised Holliday that he had con- 
sumption and only a few months to live. If his 
life were to be prolounged at all, he must head 
West. 


And so Doc Holliday traveled to Texas, setting 
up headquarters in Dallas. He began his new 


life as a dentist but soon discovered an easier 
way of making a living. Doc became an excellent 
card player, adept at every known form of gam- 
bling. Although he was to return to dentistry 
from time to time, it was as a gambler that he 
henceforth made his living. 

Along with his artistry with the cards, Doc 
became renown for his ability to drink monu- 
mental quantities of whisky. He was evidently 
an accomplished drinker for he rarely showed the 
effects of the daily flood of alcohol with which he 
relieved his constant ill health. 


Doc got into his first serious shooting scrape 
in Dallas and spent the rest of his life in trouble. 
At times he was allied with the law, at times pur- 
sued by the law. He rode the circuit of the boom 
towns—Dodge City, Deadwood and Tombstone. 
He became an ally of the Earps and Bat Master- 
son, took a leading part in southern Arizona’s 
famous feud between marshals and police. And 
for a long time Doc carried on a tumultous affair 
with a fancy lady of the gambling halls known as 
Big Nose Kate Elder. 

All through his career Doc Holliday was in 
wretched health. He lived literally from day to 
day, with each day’s pain assuaged by an average 
of two to three quarts of whisky. He became as 
adept with a knife as with a gun and no one knows 
for certain just how many men he actually killed. 

But Doc Holliday surprisingly died in bed. 
In 1887 he went to Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
to see if the sulphur springs would help his ad- 
vanced tuberculosis. He died there on Nov. 8th, 


1887. 


“Doc Holliday” is a rather surprising book. It 
is almost as if the author found himself with very 
little material and compensated with excess ver- 
biage at every turn. And in spite of this Doc 
Holliday never quite emerges as a real person. 
Nor does the reader get any real sense of the 
times, of the colorful companions who shared 
Doc’s battles. The writing at times is almost 
trite and exasperating. 


HOUSES VIRGINIANS HAVE LOVED. By 
Agnes Rothery. Rinehart. $7.95. 


This is a superb book of beautiful photographs 
and detailed descriptions of Virginia houses. Ag- 
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nes Rothery, now living in Charlottesville, was 
one time Literary Editor of the Boston Herald. 
She has selected not only the famous mansions 
of Virginia. Mount Vernon and Monticello are 
described and illustrated, to be sure. But she in- 
cludes many other Virginia homes not well known. 
Included are some of the charming farmhouses of 
the Shenandoah Valley, houses along the Eastern 
shore, some of the homes in Alexandria and in 
Pulaski and Wythe counties. The book is il- 
lustrated with 100 photographs. The excellent 
pictures, taken with the detailed history makes 
each house come to life as a real home, in which 
people have lived and loved. “Houses Virginians 
Have Loved” is a book that will delight all who 
fove old houses and the Old South. 


THE BLACK PRINCE. By Shirley Ann Grau. 
Knopf. $3.50. 


Miss Grau is about the most photogenic south- 
ern writer to have appeared in many years. Twen- 
ty-five years old, she is a native of New Orleans 
and a graduate of Sophie Newcomb College with a 
year’s graduate study at Tulane University. 

“The Black Prince” is a collection of nine 
stories, all laid in Alabama or along the Gulf 
Coast. The book has received enthusiastic re- 
views. The back of the jacket is devoted to lyr- 
ical praise from Harriet Arnow, author of “The 
Dollmaker.” That Miss Grau writes beautifully, 
we must agree. But her collection of stories is 
most depressing. No where does one find hap- 
piness or lightness. 


There is a story of a Negro, just released from 
prison and of his lust for a woman—any woman. 
Another story is of a broken home and the effect 
upon an only child. Still another describes the 
effect of death upon a young boy. Mrs. Arnow 
makes a very good point when she writes that 
“Shirley Grau’s south is not a pretty south—pov- 
erty, drunkenness, crime, black problems and 
white problems are all there.” 

We all admit there are problems in the south. 
But it is difficult for this reviewer to understand 
why those who write about the problems reap 
literary praise while all too often the writer who 
describes the warmth and beauty that is also in 
the south is ignored. Surely literature to be good 


must not always portray only that which is 
beastial and cruel, must not always be devoted to 
“problems”. 


SINGING FAMILY OF THE CUMBER- 
LANDS. By Jean Ritchie. Oxford. $4.00. 


Nestled in the Cumberland Mountains of Ken- 
tucky is a village called Viper, chiefly inhabited 
by the Ritchie clan. There are fourteen children 
and Mom and Dad Ritchie. All of them sing. 
Around their songs and around their lives Jean 
Ritchie has written a warm and human story. 
She describes the hard and simple life of the 
Kentucky mountain country, the problems faced 
by her parents, their courtship and marriage. The 
Ritchies are a singing clan. Over dish washing 
and in the cornfield the family has sung hundreds 
of the ancient ballads brought to Kentucky by the 
early pioneers. Jean describes how many of these 
songs came into the family. Included are the 
words and music for 42 songs. 

Jean Ritchie is a graduate of the University of 
Kentucky. Demands for her songs and dulcimer 
have become so frequent that she is now devoting 
her life to singing and telling family stories. She 
has appeared on many radio and television shows 
and has recorded many of her songs. “Singing 
Family of the Cumberlands” is an unusual book, 
a family history built around one family’s 
pleasures and troubles, recollections and memories. 
Jean Ritchie is, incidentally, the youngest of the 
huge family of singing Ritchies. 





Briefly Listed 


BANNERS AT SHENANDOAH. By Bruce 


Catton. Doubleday. $2.50 


A juvenile, telling of the part played by Bob 
Hayden, in several battles by General Sheridan’s 
standard bearer. 


OKLAHOMA RUN. By Albert W. Constant. 
Crowell. $3.95 

A novel of a young woman who left her Mis- 
souri home to join her husband in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory. Her son and her husband die and she re- 


turns to Missouri, leaving a daughter to carry 
on in Oklahoma. 
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WORKING WITH JUNIORS AT CHURCH. 
By Dorothy LaCroix Hill. Abingdon. $2.00 


A manual for adult teachers in the church 
school. 


CROSS, SWORD AND ARROW. By Gladys 
H. Barr. Abingdon. $3.00 

A novel based upon the Children’s Crusade. 
Mrs. Barr is a well known Nashville writer, au- 
thor of “Monk in Armour.” Her new book is 
suitable for teen agers and adults. 


GUNSMOKE OVER SABADO. By Paul 
Evan. Avalon. $2.50 

A novel of Texas and the cattle ranchers, suit- 
able for teen agers and young adults. 


THE WOMAN OF TEKOAH. 
Macartney. Abingdon. $2.00 


Twelve sermons, each based upon Biblical 
figures. 


By Clarence 


TOWARD A THEOLOGY OF EVANGE- 
LISM. By Julian Hartt. Abingdon. $2.00 

An examination of the principles of evangelism 
written by a Yale Divinity School professor. 


CENTRA’S CHALLENGE. By Jane Mcll- 
vaine. Macrae Smith. $2.50 


A juvenile for girls age 12 to 16 of the fox 
hunting country of Virginia. The central char- 
acters are a newcomer from New York and the 
daughter of one of Virginia’s leading families. A 
Junior Literary Guild Selection. 


GOD IN YOUR DOOR. By C. Gordon Bay- 
less. Revell. $2.00 


Revival sermons by a Southern Baptist minis- 
ter. 


RECOLLECTION CREEK. By Fred Gipson. 
Harper. $2.75 

A story of the adventures of a nine-year-old boy 
in a Southwest town during the year when the 
school house was being rebuilt after burning. 


ADVENTURE IN THE EVERGLADES. By 
Ann Kemp Hartman. Exposition. $3.00 


A juvenile for ages 8 to 14 about the Seminole 
Indians in the Florida Everglades. 


MR. TROUBLE. By William Ard. Rinehart. 
$2.75 

A mystery of gambler on the run, gunmen and 
investigator, set in a Florida resort town. 


COLONIAL CAROLINE. By T. E. Camp- 
bell. Dietz Press. $10.00 

A history of Caroline County, Virginia cover- 
ing the period 1732-1781. Includes much genea- 
logical information. 


DUST THAT IS A LITTLE GILT. By 
Adolph Oliver Goldsmith. Camellia Publishing 
Company, Baton Rouge. $2.00 

A little book of poems by a southern writer. 


RIO GRANDE. By Harvey Fergusson. Mor- 
row. $5.00 

A new edition. <A historical picture of New 
Mexico’s Rio Grande Valley. 


TO EAT A PEACH. By Calder Willingham. 
Dial. $3.00 

A light novel of what happens when a lovely 
young lady takes part as the only female in the life 
of a boys’ camp. 


THE FREEDOM SONG. By Neill C. Wilson. 
Holt. $3.50 

A novel based upon the life of a Virginia slave 
who escaped via the Underground Railway and 
whose desire for freedom expressed itself in the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


THE HOME PLACE. By Nettie McCormick 
Henly. Vantage. $3.00 

A story of life in Scotland County, North Caro- 
lina in the 1880's, describing homes, furnishings, 
schooling, etc. The author now lives in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


JOHN RATTLING-GOURD. 
Bell. Macmillan. $2.50 

Stories and legends of the Eastern Cherokee 
Indians. For ages 8 to 12. 


SIG BYRD’S HOUSTON. By Sigman Byrd. 
Viking. $3.50 

The author is a columnist in the Houston 
Chronicle. He writes of the colorful figures who 
make up the population of one of Texas’ most 
colorful cities. 


By Corydon 
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THE BRIGHT SWORD. By Eleanor Perenyi. 
Rinehart. $3.50 

A fictional account of the life of General Sam 
Hood. The story begins with Hood's crippling 
wounds at the Battle of Chickamauga and con- 
tinues to his later downfall. 


SEEDS OF THE NATION. By Miriam R. 
Du Mars. Exposition. $3.50 

A novel of Texas and Oklahoma Territory and 
of the once-wealthy southern family that goes 
to the Southwest after the Civil War. 


SHADOWS IN THE DUSK. By John Ed- 
ward Jennings. Little, Brown. $3.75 


A novel of New Mexico in 1837 and the des- 
perate fight of a band of settlers with Apaches. 


FORGOTTEN HERO: General James B. Mc- 
Pherson. By Elizabeth Whaley. Exposition. 
$3.50 

A biography of an aid to General Grant. Mc- 
Pherson died in the battle of Atlanta. 


From the University Presses 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER. The 
Life and Work of Michael Miley. By Marshall 
Fishwick. University of North Carolina Press. 


$7.50 


Michael Miley, youthful veteran of the Stone- 
wall Brigade, was among the many southerners 
who was attracted to Lexington, Virginia after 
Appomattox. His one consuming ambition was to 
become General Robert E. Lee’s photographer. 
He realized the ambition and has contributed 
to our history by his unique documentation of 
Lee’s last years. 

Marshall Fishwick is Associate Professor of 
American Studies at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. He has selected from the huge Miley 
Collection of the Virigina Historical Society the 
best of Miley’s work. Several of the Lee Pho- 
tographs are comparatively unknown. Included 
also are pictures of other people of that period, 
prominent citizens of Lexington and some just 
plain folk. Miley was also a superb nature pho- 
tographer and Dr. Fishwick has included some 





of his best outdoor pictures. Four are in color 
and of quality that can hardly be matched even 
today. 

Miley was more than a hero worshiper. He 
was an excellent photographer and one with in- 
ventive genius. He invented his own method of 
making dry plates and in the 1890’s produced some 
of the first successful color photographs in history. 
He was a modest man, declining to accept finan- 
cial backing that would have enabled him to com- 
mercialize his inventions and on the grounds that 
the quality would suffer. But one has only to 
look at Miley’s pictures of seventy five years ago 
and marvel. For the quality is better than that 
of many modern picture takers with equipment 
Miley never dreamed of. 


THE CABILDO IN PERU UNDER THE 
HAPSBURGS. By J. Preston Moore. Duke 
University Press. $6.00 

Subtitled “A Study in the Origins and Powers 
of the Town Council in the Viceroyalty of Peru, 


1530-1700. 


AFRICA TODAY. Edited by C. Grove Haines. 
Johns Hopkins. $6.00 

An up-to-date and comprehensive study of the 
African Continent. 


INCOME IN KENTUCKY. By John John- 
son. University of Kentucky. $4.50 

A study of the state’s 120 counties which shows, 
among other things, that Kentucky is not an 
agricultural state. 


NAPOLEON IN GRAY. The Life of P. G. T. 
Seauregard. By T. Harry Williams. Louisiana 
State Univ. Press. $4.75 

A new and very complete biography of one of 
the Confederacy’s most colorful generals. Beau- 
regard planned the great battle at Shiloh, com- 
manded at First Manassas and directed the south- 
ern defenses at Richmond. 


THOMAS WOLFE. By Louis D. Rubin, Jr., 
Louisiana State. $3.50 

A full-length critical appraisal, presenting new 
and fresh interpretation of the North Carolina 
novelist and his work. 
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DOLLAR DECADE. By James Prothro. 
Louisiana State. $4.75 

Subtitled: Business Ideas in the 1920's, this is an 
interesting study of the last period when business 
ascendency overshadowed governmental authority. 


DEAD AND GONE. By Manly Wade Well- 
man. Univ. of North Carolina. $3.00 

Ten stories of classic North Carolina murders be- 
tween 1808 and 1914. By the author of “Giant 
in Gray”. 


REBELS AND DEMOCRATS. By Elisha 
Douglass. Univ. of North Carolina. $5.00 

Subtitled : The struggle for equal political rights 
and majority rule during the American Revolu- 
tion. The author shows how the bitter struggles 
of this period laid the foundation for modern 
American democracy. 


BEYOND THE CROSS TIMBERS. _ The 
Travels of Randolph B. Marcy, 1812-1887. By 
W. Eugene Hollon. University of Oklahoma. 
$4.00 

The story of an obscure trail blazer, Mexican 
fighter and Indian authority who spent fifty years 
in exploration and army life. 


MUSIC IN MY TIME. The Memoirs of Al- 
fredo Casella. Univ. of Oklahoma. $3.75 

The autobiography of the leader in the develop- 
ment of modern Italian music. 


FREEDOM LIMITED. By Marten Ten Hoor. 
University of Alabama. $3.50 

A study of democracy in the U. S., its attacks 
and defense. 


THE URBAN SOUTH. Edited by Rupert 
Vance and Nicholas Demerath. Univ. of North 
Carolina. $5.00 

A study of urbanization in the South analyzing 
what changes have meant in race relations, poli- 
tics, community organization and city planning. 


PLANNING YOUR FINANCIAL INDE- 
PENDENCE. By John Leibenderfer. Univ. 
of Oklahoma. $3.95 


How to live within income, save money, plan 
insurance, etc. 


Other Important Books 


BILLIONS, BLUNDERS AND BALONEY. 
By Eugene W. Castle. Devin-Adair. $3.50. 

About this time of year, for many years now, 
the annual debate on foreign aid begins in con- 
gress and in the press of the nation. Eugene 
Castle is the founder of Castle Films. He has 
traveled all through the world in his study of 
U. S. spending overseas. He reports these start- 
ling facts: since 1948 we have spent forty billion 
dollars to help save other countries; during the 
same period we have spent half a billion dollars 
on propaganda alone. 

The events of the past year should certainly 
indicate that America has not done too well in 
“saving” the rest of the world. Friendship for 
America is at low ebb. It might be well to read 
carefully Mr. Castle’s study, to see just what 
good foreign aid can do. 

Castle goes into two agencies in particular, the 
United States Information Agency, which runs 
the Voice of America, and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. He devotes more space to 
the former than to the latter which seems to this 
reviewer to be a mistake. The Voice of America 
may not do a good job; indeed most Americans 
who study its operation believe it is certainly of 
marginal importance. But from the standpoint 
of money it is unimportant in comparison with 
Mr. Stassen’s Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. 

The author delves into the matter of person- 
nel, type of buildings required for American en- 
terprises, reactions by native people to American 
efforts. He shows that we still are overstaffed ; 
that the United States seems intent on housing 
its agencies in magnificence regardless of the im- 
pression this may have upon local people. Castle 
contrasts the difference between Russian and 
American establishments in Egypt. The U. S. 
Information offices are in a swank building in an 
exclusive part of Cairo where just plain Egyp- 
tians dare not go. The Russian operations are in 
the midst of a typically middle or even lower- 
class district where everyone feels at home. 


“Billions, Blunders and Baloney” is a timely 
book on an important subject. It does not, how- 
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ever, do justice to the subject it attempts to cover. 
Foreign aid is a complicated business and it can- 
not be adequately reviewed by detailing the num- 
ber of American employees involved or the type 
of buildings in which they are housed. Many 
phases of the aid program are considered worth- 
less by non-governmental Americans. Some ac- 
tivities, however, have proved to be successful. 
An example is the rural rehabilitation program in 
Formosa. This is a program emphasizing co- 
operative efforts between Chinese and Americans. 
It spends little money but reaps vast dividends. 
Mr. Castle does not mention this type of activity 
and there are similar grass-roots programs in a 
iew other countries. 

Most of Castle’s criticisms are justified, to be 
sure. But if we are to develop a sensible pro- 
gram of help (and surely by now intelligent peo- 
ple must realize such a program must be limited 
in scope) we must know what programs have been 
successful as well as wherein mistakes have been 
made. “Billions, Blunders and Baloney” places 
too much emphasis on the latter. It is still, how- 
ever, a book worth reading and seriously con- 
sidering. 

Two New Reference 
Books... 


We have received two new reference books 
from the Philosophical Library. A TREASURY 
OF PHILOSOPHY is edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes and sells at $15.00. A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN PROVERBS with a preface by 
Mark Van Doren retails at $6.00. 

The first title includes a comprehensive col- 
lection of philosophical writings by the great 
thinkers of the Orient as well as of the Western 
World. The selections cover the whole span 
of recorded philosophy, from the 6th Century, 
B.C. to the present time. Each entry begins 
with a biographical sketch, covering the signifi- 
cant events in the philosopher’s life, listing his 
works and concluding with a concise statement of 
his place and importance. Much of the material 
in this volume appears in English translation for 
the first time. 

The “Dictionary of American Proverbs” is a 
particularly worthwhile reference. While it is 


true that the proverb has an ancient lineage, go- 
ing back at least as far as the Old Testament, 
there is something peculiarly American about the 
proverb in literary form. Americans have ever 
been prone to express themselves in a succinct and 
homespun manner. And the American proverbs 
reflect the vast American heritage of many nation- 
alities, all contributing to the development of 
American speech. The proverbs in this volume 
are arranged alphabetically but without reference 
to origin. 


Poetry 


THE COURSE IS UPWARD. By George 
Scarbrough. E. P. Dutton & Company. Reviewed 
by Ben Harris McClary. $3.00 

Since the publication of TELLICO BLUE al- 
most three years ago, Tennessee’s George Scar- 
brough has held a conspicuous place in the field 
of American poetry. We have watched his popu- 
larity grow as his poems were printed more 
and more frequently in the best of our literary 
magazines, and we have been justly proud of 
him. Now, we are rewarded with a new volume 
of his exquisite verse. 

The first poem, “Death is a Creek, Backward 
Flowing,” from whose lines the title of the book 
is taken, is perhaps the most gratifying of this 
group. 

The second and third parts are made up of 
“homespun poems—the type at which Mr. Scar- 
brough excels. Written in styles reminiscent of 
Sandburg, Frost, and Masters, these poems deal 
with life on the farm as the poet knows it, the 
good (and the not so good) country folk, and the 
rewarding family relationships which develop 
from around one open fireplace. “Morning,” 
“The Dining Room,” and “Grandma Walden” 
are typical of the poet’s excellent works in these 
sections. 

The fourth section displays a sense of maturity 
and sophistication which is not so evident in the 
former sections and certainly not seen in TELLI- 
CO BLUE. This series ends with “Poems to 
Midi,” a group of 11 refreshing love poems. 

We shall treasure this book because it is an- 
other step in his literary career which is, in truth, 
upward. 
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SOUTHERN OBSERVER 


xt New 


Litenany 
Magazine 


Book people, librarians, editors are talking about the SOUTHERN OB- 
SERVER. ... 


THE SOUTHERN OBSERVER is the only monthly publication in the 
South devoted to books and news of books... . 


THE SOUTHERN OBSERVER gives each month a complete listing of all 
books about the South or by Southern authors. . . . 


THE SOUTHERN OBSERVER each month gives complete reviews of sev- 
eral outstanding books. . . . 


In addition the SOUTHERN OBSERVER reviews other best selling books, 
presents profiles of Southern publishers and writers, and items of general in- 
terest including articles on the recent history of each of the Southern states. . . . 


Subscription price : $2.00 per year. 


Special Prices in Quantities to 
High School English Classes 


SOUTHERN OBSERVER 


126 Third Avenue, North Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Your Youngsters 


Will Love These 


CHILDREN’S 


BOOKS 


For 8 through 12 


SIGNATURE 
BOOKS 


Expert authors of children’s 
books, leading artists, simple sen- 
tences, scientific word - choice, 
easy-to-read type plus realistic 
human story structure distinguish 
these true-life stories written es- 
pecially for boys and girls from 8 
through 12. 


THE STORY OF: 

JOHN J. AUDUBON 

by Joan Howard 

Illus. by Federico Castellon 
CRAZY HORSE 

by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus. by William Reusswig 
STEPHEN DECATUR 

by Iris Vinton 

Illus. by Graham Kaye 

LEIF ERICSON 

by William O. Steele 

Illus. by Pranas Lapé 
STEPHEN FOSTER 

by Esther Douty 

Illus. by Jo Polseno 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 

by Jeannette Covert Nolan 
Illus. by Corinne Dillon 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
by Arna Bontemps 

Illus. by Harper Johnson 
GENERAL CUSTER 

by Margaret Leighton 

Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 
CLARA BARTON 

by Olive Price 

Illus. by Ruth Ives 

DANIEL BOONE 

by William O. Steele 

Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 


$1.50 each 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

by Nina Brown Baker 

Illus. by David Hendrickson 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON 

by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus. by Harve Stein 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
ULYSSES S. GRANT 

by Jeannette Covert Nolan 
Illus. by Lynd Ward 
LAFAYETTE 

by Hazel Wilson 

Illus. by Edy Legrand 

ROBERT E. LEE 

by Iris Vinton 

Illus. by John Alan Maxwell 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

by Nina Brown Baker 

Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

by Margaret Leighton 

Illus. by Corinne Dillon 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus by Edward A. Wilson 
BUFFALO BILL 

by Edmund Collier 

Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 


GROSSETT & DUNLAP, INC. 


1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 





























No matter whether you call it the "Civil War" or 
the "War For Southern Independence" you will want 


NAPOLEON IN GRAY 
THE LiFe OF P.G.T. BEAUREGARD, C.S.A. by T. Harry Williams 


General Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard took a back seat to no one, and his disregard for red 
tape and military protocol made powerful enemies for him in the Confederate high command. 
Nevertheless, he was a superb combat officer, and it was he who fired the opening gun of the 
great struggle at Fort Sumter, commanded the Confederate forces at First Manassas, planned and 
fought the first great battle in the West at Shiloh, directed the successful defense of Charleston 
from attack by the sea, and defended the southern approaches to Richmond in the closing months 
of the war. His superiors thought him Gallic, excitable, and unreliable, but to the southern popu- 
lace he was the hero of Manassas and the most colorful of all the Confederate generals. 376 pp. 
April, $4.75 


BROKENBURN 
THE JOURNAL OF, KATE STONE, 1861-68 edited by John Q. Anderson 


The Journal of Kate Stone records the Civil War experiences of a patriotic Southern girl who was 
twenty years old and living with her family at Brokenburn, her plantation home in Louisiana, 
when the war began. Starting in May 1861, the Journal contains regular entries up to November 
1865, with briefer sketches written in 1867 and 1868. Quite without pretense, this sensitive, well- 
educated young girl presents a picture with almost photographic clarity of the civilian side of the 
Confederacy during its darkest hours. 334 pp. March, $4.95 


and don't overlook this new interpretation of 


THOMAS WOLFE: Tue WEATHER oF His YouTH 
by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. 


The “problem” of Thomas Wolfe remains a controversial one. Few are the readers who fail to 
have some strong opinion about him, either in extreme praise or in condemnation. In this full- 


length critical appraisal, perhaps the most important yet to appear, the author looks steadily at 
the Wolfe novels themselves and presents a new and fresh interpretation of the North Carolina 
novelist and his work. 212 pp., February, $3.50 


at your bookstore, jobber, or 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Baton Rouge 3, La. 





‘*W have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely 
easy to use. The definitions are not only terse and clear but also ele- 
gant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of certain 
recent lexicographers. I am particularly struck by the quality of the ety- 
mologies and the help given by most of the illustrations and all of the 
tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been waiting for.” 
JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia University. 


WEBSTER'’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, cotLeGE EDrTi0N 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Univer- 
sity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of Notre 
Dame, New York University and dozens of 
others. Compare it and you will immediate- 
ly see it meets more requirements than any 
other college dictionary ever before pub- 
lished. It contains more entries, carefully 
chosen (142,000) . . . more pages (1,760)... 
more complete etymologies . . . more descrip- 
tive synonyms... more examples of usage. . . 
more scientific, business, social terms . .. more 
idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . more pic- 
tures (1,220 illustrating more than 3,100 
terms). 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ©® Cleveland 2, Ohio 





